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Introduction 


We were young, and the term "graphic novel" had not been made 
popular when Norman Goldfind, the open-minded head of a small 
company called Baronet Books, agreed to publish an adaptation of 
possibly the most visually exciting science fiction novel of the mid¬ 
twentieth century, Alfred Bester's The Stars My Destination . 

The year was 1978. Howard Chaykin was already a hot young name in 
comics, and I was struggling to do "visual novels" that would have 
bookstore appeal. I was acquainted with Stars through some sample 
pages for an adaptation by Australia's exceptional Stanley Jordan, but 
the rights were still available. When I actually read the novel, I was 
astounded by the freshness of its characters, the breadth of its scope 
and its innovative use of graphics in an experimental climax. It was as if 
the author had seen the future and envisioned what the Macintosh 
would allow the ordinary user to do on a printed page. 

That year I met Alfie Bester for the first time. After that encounter, I 
more fully appreciated Stars . Although no longer a young man, Alfie was 
dashing and vigorous of intellect. His voice, manner and worldliness 
reminded me strongly of Orson Welles, and it well could be argued that 
Alfie was the Orson Welles of science fiction. He wrote the classics The 
Demolished Man and The Stars My Destination early in his career, and 
despite a long and esteemed reputation as a journalist, he, as Welles, 
will be remembered for his youthful triumphs. In 1978, after a long 
career of travel writing, he had returned to science fiction and was still 
open to experimentation in books. He gave Howard and me carte 
blanche to do what we wanted with Stars as long as the original was 
respected. 

Working with Alex Jay as designer, Howard and I set out to faithfully 
interpret the novel using the best techniques the full color process 
could afford us. Experimenting with text was an important part of the 
evolution of the graphic story in the seventies. I had worked with 
Steranko on his Chandler graphic novel in 1976 and had seen how he 
structured the grid that defined the placement of text and illustrations 
on the printed page. The book was a graphic novel, but it dispensed 
with hand-lettering successfully. Working with Bil Stout, Gray Morrow 
and others in that period we utilized different approaches to typeset 
graphic stories. Stars was intended to be a showpiece for this type of 
storytelling as well as Howard’s illustrations. Chaykin's influences at that 
time included such twentieth century artists as J.C. leyendecker, Dean 
Cornwell and Coles Phillips, as well as such living illustrators as Bob Peak 
and Mark English whose use of mixed media, including marker, colored 
pencil and acrylic paint, influenced Howard's technique on Stars, 
which is one of the first sophisticated "full cola” American graphic 
novels. 

Alex Jay and I were influenced by the work of the Bauhaus school, 
whose graphic designers tested the limits of tradition. Our working 
method was somewhat different from that of regular comics. I would 
edit down Bester's spectacular text to a workable length keeping in 
mind the amount of information imparted in the original text and which 


parts would be communicated by the illustrations. Then I designed the 
panel configurations for each page based on a standard grid agreed 
upon by Alex, Howard and myself. Some pages were designed for full- 
page illustrations; some would contain many small panels showing a 
sequential part of the story; and some wound up having only key scenes 
with close-ups of characters. Howard would base his ruled panels on 
my rough configurations. 

The collaboration was not easy. It was an enormous amount of work 
for Howard and he did not readily agree with all of my panel decisions, 
nor did they follow his preferred approach of the time, which fa¬ 
vored more montages, integrated illustrations and larger pictures. Yet 
Howard's work was, in my opinion, some of his best. 

Alex copy-fitted the adapted text to Howard’s completed illustra¬ 
tions on the panel configurations and cut rubylith masks to knockout the 
excess color in the borders. ITC Kabel, a modem sans serif face, was 
selected for the book. 

We made use of the freedom then available in four-cola process 
printing, but not used in American comics. I found a company that 
could do computer-generated effects in color and an artist who de¬ 
signed sculptures in neon. Alex beautifully executed experiments 
Howard and I did incorporating these effects. 

The first volume of Baronet’s The Stars My Destination was published 
in 1979. Baronet went out of business after its publication, and only a 
part of the second volume was published—as an excerpt in Heavy 
Metal . A limited signed edition of the first volume (with a slipcase 
designed to accommodate the second) was published, but the sec¬ 
ond volume never appeared. For years, people would come up to me at 
conventions and ask, "What happened to the second volume of The 
Stars My Destination ?" 

Ailing in Pennsylvania, Alfie died shortly after he was to have been the 
guest of honor at the 1986 World Science Fiction convention in Brighton 
where he was a "grandmaster” of the field, a designation afforded such 
men as Arthur C. Clarke and Ray Bradbury. 

The aiginal art and incomplete film for the second volume of Stars 
stayed in a warehouse in Queens, New York, for about a decade. Then 
Carl Potts, Editor in Chief of Epic Comics, inquired about publishing the 
complete adaptation in one volume. Howard and I had known Carl 
since days of Neal Adams' original Continuity Associates studio and we 
trusted him. Howard agreed on the condition that the book would state 
that his work was done over ten years ago. 

Putting the book together wasn't as easy as I had thought. Type had 
deteriorated and had to be replaced. Color separations were missing. 
There were pagination problems. Ultimately, we found solutions. 

The result is in your hands. Thanks again to Norman, Howard and Alex. 

I hope you like it after all these years. I wish Alfie were here to see it. 

Byron Preiss 








Alfred Bester (1913-1987) was among the most important authors of 
contemporary science fiction. His passionate novels of worldly adven¬ 
ture, high intellect and tremendous verve. The Stars My Destination and 
the Hugo Award winning The Demolished Man , established Bester as 
an s.f. grandmaster, a reputation that was ratified by the Science Fiction 
Writers of America shortly before his death. Bester also was an ac¬ 
claimed journalist for Holiday magazine, a reviewer for the Magazine of 
Fantasy and Science Fiction and even a writer for Superman . In this 
extract from a longer memoir, "My Affair with Science Fiction," Bester 
reflected on his life and the development of The Stars My Destination 
with characteristic panache. 

I'm told that some science fiction readers complain that nothing is 
known about my private life. It's not that I have anything to con¬ 
ceal; it's simply the result of the fact that I’m reluctant to talk about 
myself because I prefer to listen to others talk about themselves. 
I’m genuinely interested, and also there's always the chance of 
picking up something useful. The professional writer is a profes¬ 
sional magpie. 

Very briefly: I was born on Manhattan Island December 18,1913, 
of a middle-class, hard-working family... 

I went to the last little red schoolhouse in Manhattan (now pre¬ 
served as a landmark) and to a beautiful new high school on the 
very peak of Washington Heights. I went to the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania in Philadelphia where I made a fool of myself trying to be¬ 
come a Renaissance man. I refused to specialize and knocked my¬ 
self out studying the humanities and the scientific disciplines. I was 
a miserable member of the crew squad, but I was the most suc¬ 
cessful member of the fencing team. 

I'd been fascinated by science fiction ever since Hugo Gerns- 
back’s magazines first appeared on the stands. I suffered through 
the dismal years of space opera when science fiction was written 
by the hacks of pulp Westerns who merely translated the Lazy X 
ranch into the Planet X and then wrote the same formula stories, us¬ 
ing space pirates instead of cattle rustlers. I welcomed the glorious 
epiphany of John Campbell, whose Astoundin g brought about the 
Golden Age of science fiction. 

Ah! Science fiction, science fiction! I've loved it since its birth. 
I've read it all my life, off and on, with excitement, with joy, some¬ 
times with sorrow... 

After I graduated from the university I really didn't know what I 
wanted to do with myself. In retrospect I realize that what I need¬ 
ed was a Wander i ahr. but such a thing was unheard of in the States 
at that time. I went to law school for a couple of years (just stalling) 
and to my surprise received a concentrated education which far 
surpassed that of my undergraduate years. After thrashing and 
loafing, to the intense pain of my parents, who would have liked to 
see me settled in a career, I finally took a crack at writing a science 
fiction story which I submitted to Standard Magazines. The story 
had the ridiculous title of "Diaz-X.” 

*"My Affair with Science Fiction”© 1975 by SF Horizons, Ltd. 











Two editors on the staff, Mort Weisinser and Jack Schiff, took an 
interest in me, I suspect mostly because I’d just finished readins 
and annotating Joyce’s Ul ysses and would preach it enthusiastical¬ 
ly without provocation, to their great amusement. They told me 
what they had in mind. Thrilling Wonder was conducting a prize 
contest for the best story written by an amateur, and so far none of 
the submissions was worth considering. They thought "Diaz-X" 
might fill the bill if it was whipped into shape. They taught me how 
to revise the story into acceptable form and gave it the prize, $50. 
It was printed with the title, - "The Broken Axiom." They continued 
their professional guidance and I've never stopped being grateful 
to them... 

I think I wrote perhaps a dozen acceptable science fiction stories 
in the next two years, all of them rotten, for I was without craft and 
experience and had to learn by trial and error. I’ve never been one 
to save things, I don’t even save my mss., but I did hold on to the 
first four magazine covers on which my name appeared.... The 
most delightful item is my first cover story in Astonishing Stories 
(10t), “The Pet Nebula by Alfred Bester." The cover shows an 
amazed young scientist in his laboratory being confronted by a 
sort of gigantic radioactive seahorse. Damned if I can remember 
what the story was about... 

When the comic book explosion burst, my two magi were lured 
away from Standard Magazines by the Superman Group. There 
was a desperate need for writers to provide scenarios for the ar¬ 
tists, so Weisinger and Schiff drafted me as one of their writers. I 
hadn't the faintest idea of how to write a comic book script, but 
one rainy Saturday afternoon Bill Finger, the star comics writer of 
the time, took me in hand and gave me, a potential rival, an incisive, 
illuminating lecture on the craft. I still regard that as a high point in 
the generosity of one colleague to another. 

I wrote comics for three or four years with increasing expertise 
and success. You could write three and four a week and experi¬ 
ment while learning your craft. The scripts were usually an odd 
combination of science fiction and "Gangbusters.. 

The great George Burns, bemoaning the death of vaudeville, 
once said, "There just ain't no place for kids to be lousy any more." 
The comics gave me an ample opportunity to get a lot of lousy 
writing out of my system. 

I was married by then, and my wife was an actress. One day she 
told me that the radio show, "Nick Carter," was looking for scripts. 
I took one of my best comic book stories, translated it into a radio 
script, and it was accepted. Then my wife told me that a new 
show, "Charlie Chan," was having script problems. I did the same 
thing with the same result. By the end of the year I was the regular 
writer on those two shows and branching out to "The Shadow" 
and others. The comic book days were over, but the splendid 
training I received in visualization, attack, dialogue, and economy 
stayed with me forever. The imagination must come from within; 
no one can teach you that. The ideas must come from without, and 
I'd better explain that... 


For the next five or six years I forgot comics, forgot science fiction 
and immersed myself in the entertainment business. It was new, 
colorful, challenging and—I must be honest—far more profitable. I 
wrote mystery, adventure, fantasy, variety, anything that was a 
challenge, a new experience, something I'd never done before. I 
even became the director on one of the shows, and that was an¬ 
other fascinating challenge. 

But very slowly an insidious poison began to diminish my plea¬ 
sure,- it was the constraints of network censorship and client con¬ 
trol. There were too many ideas which I was not permitted to ex¬ 
plore. 

Out of frustration, I went back to science fiction in order to keep 
my cool. It was a safety valve, an escape hatch, therapy for me. The 
ideas which no show would touch could be written as science fic¬ 
tion stories, and I could have the satisfaction of seeing them come 
to life. (You must have an audience for that.) I wrote perhaps a doz¬ 
en and a half stories, most of them for Fantasy & Science Fiction 
whose editors, Tony Boucher and Mick McComas, were unfailingly 
kind and appreciative... 

One day, out of the clear sky, Horace Gold telephoned to ask me 
to write for Galax y, which he had launched with tremendous suc¬ 
cess. It filled an open space in the field; Astoundin g was hard sci¬ 
ence; Fantasy & Science Fiction was wit and sophistication; Galax y 
was psychiatry-oriented. I was flattered but begged off, explaining 
that I didn't think I was much of a science fiction author compared 
to the genuine greats. "Why me?" I asked. "You can have Sturg¬ 
eon, Leiber, Asimov, Heinlein." 

"I've got them," he said, "and I want you.. " 

Horace didn't give up. He would call every so often to chat 
about the latest science fiction, new concepts, what authors had 
failed and how they'd failed. In the course of these gossips, he con¬ 
trived to argue that I was a better writer than I thought and to ask if 
I didn't have any ideas that I might be interested in working out... 

I enjoyed these professional gossips with Horace so much that I 
began to feel beholden to him; after all, I was more or less trapped 
in my workshop, too. At last I submitted perhaps a dozen ideas for 
his judgment. Horace discussed them all, very sensibly and realisti¬ 
cally, and at last suggested combining two different ideas into 
what ultimately became The Demolished Man ... 

The book was received with considerable enthusiasm by the Gal¬ 
axy readers, which was gratifying but surprising. I hadn’t had any 
conscious intention of breaking new trails,-1 was just trying to do a 
craftsmanlike job... 

I'd written a contemporary novel based on my TV experiences 
and it had a fairly decent reprint sale and at last sold to the movies. 
My wife and I decided to blow the loot on a few years abroad. We 
put everything into storage, contracted for a little English car, 
stripped our luggage down to the bare minimum and took off. The 
only writing materials I brought with me were a portable, my Com¬ 
monplace Book, a thesaurus, and an idea for another science fic¬ 
tion novel. 





For some time I'd been toyins with the notion of usins the Count 
of Monte Cristo pattern for a story. The reason is simple; I’d always 
preferred the antihero, and I’d always found hish drama in compul¬ 
sive types. It remained a notiomuntil we bought our cottage on Fire 
Island and I found a pile of old National Geographies. Naturally I 
read them and came across a most interesting piece on the survival 
of torpedoed sailors at sea. The record was held by a Philippine 
cook's helper who lasted for something like four months on an 
open raft. Then came the detail that racked me up. He’d been sight¬ 
ed several times by passing ships which refused to change course 
to rescue him because it was a Nazi submarine trick to put out de¬ 
coys like this. The magpie mind darted down, picked it up, and the 
notion was transformed into a developing story with a strong at¬ 
tack. 

The Stars My Destination (I’ve forgotten what my working title 
was) began in a romantic white cottage down in Surrey. This ac¬ 
counts for the fact that so many of the names are English. When I 
start a story, I spend days reading through telephone directories 
for help in putting together character names-l’m very fussy about 
names-and in this case I used English directories. I’m compelled to 
find or invent names with varying syllables. One, two, three, and 
four. I’m extremely sensitive to tempo. I’m also extremely sensitive 
to word color and context. For me there is no such thing as a syno¬ 
nym. 

The book got under way very slowly and by the time we left Sur¬ 
rey for a flat in London, I had lost momentum. I went back, took it 
from the top and started all over again, hoping to generate steam 
pressure. I write out of hysteria. I bogged down again and I didn't 
know why. Everything seemed to go wrong. I couldn't use a porta¬ 
ble, but the only standard machines I could rent had English key¬ 
boards. That threw me off. English ms. paper was smaller than the 
American, and that threw me off. And I was cold, cold, cold. So in 
November we packed and drove to the car ferry at Dover, with the 
fog snapping at our ass all the way, crossed the Channel and drove 
south to Rome. 

After many adventures we finally settled into a penthouse apart¬ 
ment on the Piazza della Muse. My wife went to work in Italian 
films. I located the one (1) standard typewriter in all Rome with an 
American keyboard and started in again, once more taking it from 
the top. This time I began to build up momentum, very slowly, and 
was waiting for the hysteria to set in. I remember the day that it 
came vividly. 

I was talking shop with a young Italian film director for whom my 
wife was working, both of us beefing about the experimental 
things we’d never been permitted to do. I told him about a note on 
synesthesia which I'd been dying to write as a TV script for years. I 
had to explain synesthesia-this was years before the exploration 
of psychedelic drugs-and while I was describing the phenome¬ 
non I suddenly thought, "Jesus Christ! This is for the novel. It leads 
me into the climax." And I realized that what had been holding me 
up for so many months was the fact that I didn't have a fiery finish 


in mind. I must have an attack and a finale. I’m like the old Holly¬ 
wood gag, "Start with an earthquake and build to a climax." 

The work went well despite many agonies. Rome is no place for a 
writer who needs quiet. The Italians fa rumore (make noise) pas¬ 
sionately. The pilot of a Piper Cub was enchanted by a girl who 
sunbathed on the roof of a mansion across the road and buzzed 
her, and me, every morning from seven to nine. There were fre¬ 
quent informal motorcycle rallies in our piazza and the Italians al¬ 
ways remove the mufflers from their vehicles; it makes them feel 
like Tazio Nuvolare. On the other side of our penthouse a building 
was in construction, and you haven’t heard rumore until you’ve 
heard stonemasons talking politics. 

I also had research problems. The official U.S. library was woeful¬ 
ly inadequate. The British Consulate library was a love, and I used it 
regularly, but none of their books was dated later than 1930, no 
help for a science fiction writer needing data about radiation belts. 
In desperation, I plagued Tony Boucher and Willy Ley with letters 
asking for information. They always came through, bless them, 
Tony on the humanities—"Dear Tony, what the hell is the name of 
that Russian sect that practiced self-castration? Slotsky? Something 
like that.’’—Willy on the disciplines-"Dear Willy, how long could 
an unprotected man last in naked space? Ten minutes? Five min¬ 
utes? How would he die?" 

The book was completed about three months after the third start 
in Rome; the first draft of a novel usually takes me about three 
months. Then there's the pleasant period of revision and rewriting; 
I always enjoy polishing. What can I say about the material? I've 
told you about the attack and the climax. I've told you about the 
years of preparation stored in my mind and my Commonplace 
Book. If you want the empiric equation for my science fiction writ¬ 
ing—for all my writing, in fact, it’s: 

Discipline 
Experiment 
Experience 
Pattern sense 

Concept + Drama sense = Story ^ Statement 
Preparation 
Imagination 
Extrapolation 
Hysteria 

I must enlarge on this just a little. The mature science fiction au¬ 
thor doesn’t merely tell a story about Brick Malloy vs. The Giant 
Yeastmen from Gethsemane. He makes a statement through his sto¬ 
ry. What is the statement? Himself, the dimension and depth of the 
man. His statement is seeing what everybody else sees but thinking 
what no one else has thought, and having the courage to say it. The 
hell of it is that only time will tell whether it was worth saying. 



Prologue 


This was a time of high adventure, rich living 
and hard dying... 



... but nobody thought so. 


This was a future of fortune, culture and 
vice... 


... but nobody admitted it. 


This was an age of extremes, a fascinating 
century of freaks... 


... but nobody loved it. 


Three planets and eight satellites and eleven 
billion people swarmed in one of the most ex¬ 
citing ages ever known. 



Yet minds still yearned for other times as 
always. 
























The solar system seethed with activity, learn- 
ins new technolosies that spewed forth al¬ 
most before the old had been mastered, gird- 
ins itself for the first exploration of the stars; 
but- 


"Where are the new frontiers?" the Roman¬ 
tics cried, unaware that the frontier of the 
mind had been opened in a laboratory on Cal- 
listo at the turn of the 24th century. 


A researcher named Jaunte set fire to his 
bench and himself (accidently) and let out a 
yell for a particular fire extinsuisher. Who so 
surprised as Jaunte when he found himself 
standins next to that same extinguisher, 70 feet 
from his lab bench. 

They investigated Jaunte savagely. Telepor¬ 
tation ... transportation through space by an 
effort of the mind had long been a theoretic 
concept but this was the first time it had ever 
taken place before professional observers. 

Twelve psychologists and neurometrists 
sealed Jaunte into an unbreakable crystal tank 
and let Jaunte watch as they smashed the han¬ 
dle of a valve feeding water into the tank. 
They reasoned if it had required the threat of 
death to goad Jaunte into teleporting in the 
first place then they'd damn well threaten him 
with death again. Observers collected data 
with the tense precision of an eclipse camera 
crew. 

He teleported again. 



The experts examined and questioned him. 
On the technical grapevine, they sent out a 
call for suicide volunteers. They briefed them 
thoroughly. Then they proceeded to murder 
the volunteers. Eighty percent died and the 
agonies and remorse of their murderers would 
make a fascinating and horrible study but that 
has no place in history except to highlight the 
monstrosity of the times. Eighty percent of the 
volunteers died but 20 per cent jaunted. The 
name became a word almost immediately. 


































The body of knowledse srew rapidly. By 
the first decade of the 24th century the princi¬ 
ples of jaunting were established. The primi¬ 
tive days were past. It was no longer neces¬ 
sary to threaten a man with death to make him 
teleport. They had learned how to teach a 
man to recognize, discipline and exploit yet 
another resource of his mind. 



How exactly did a man teleport? An unsatis¬ 
factory explanation was provided by Thomp¬ 
son, a publicity representative of the Jaunte 
Schools in a press interview. 


Thompson: Jaunting is like seeing; a natural 
aptitude of almost every human being; but it 
can only be developed by training and experi¬ 
ence. 

Reporter: You mean we can think ourselves 
from New York to Los Angeles? 


Thompson: Precisely, provided the person 
jaunting knows exactly where he is when he 
starts and where he's going. 

Reporter: How's that? 



Thompson: If you were in a dark room and 
unaware of where you were, it would be im¬ 
possible to jaunte with safety. A person can¬ 
not jaunte from an unknown departure point 
to an unknown destination. Both must be 
known. 



Any man was capable of jaunting provided 
he could visualize and concentrate. He had to 
see it completely and precisely and had to 
concentrate latent energy of his mind into a 
single thrust to get him there. Above all he had 
to have faith. He had to believe he would 
jaunte. The slightest doubt would block the 
mind thrust necessary for teleportation. 











































Space set the final limitation. No man had 
ever jumped further than a thousand miles. He 
could work his way in jauntes from Nome to 
Mexico but no jump could exceed 1000 miles. 


The old Department of Motor Vehicles took 
over the new job of testins and classifying 
jaunte applicants. The old Automobile Club of 
America changed its name to the A.J.A. 



Despite all efforts, no man had jaunted 
across space. Helmut Grant spent a month 
memorizing the co-ordinates of a jaunte stage 
on the moon. He jumped and they never 
found him. 


Within three generations, three planets and 
eight satellites were on the jaunte. Economic 
structures crashed and new laws were enact¬ 
ed to meet the needs of mass jaunting. 



There were land 
riots as jaunting poor 
deserted the slums for 
plains and forests. 


There was a revolu¬ 
tion in office build¬ 
ing-devices were in¬ 
troduced to prevent 
unlawful jaunting. 



There were strikes as old industries adapted 
to the jaunting revolution. There was econom¬ 
ic chaos as vagrant jaunters took disease to de¬ 
fenseless countries. 



The Japanese beetle and chestnut blight 
spread to different territories. The worst sort 
of Victorian prudery returned as a moral re¬ 
sponse to the dangers of jaunting. 




















































UniTED OUTER SATELLITES PROTEST FOR PEACE 
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A cruel and vicious war broke out as a result 
of the political and economic pressures of tele¬ 
portation. Until the Jaunte Age, the three Inner 
Planets—Venus, Terra and Mars—had lived in 
delicate economic balance with the seven in¬ 
habited Outer Satellites—lo, Europa, Gany¬ 
mede and Callisto of Jupiter, Rhea and Titan 
of Saturn and Lassell of Neptune. The United 
Outer Satellites supplied raw materials for the 
Inner Planets’ factories and a market for fin¬ 
ished goods. Within a decade this balance 
was upset by jaunting. 

With trade exchange disrupted, economic 
war threatened to denigrate into a shooting 
war. Inner Planets’ cartels refused to ship man¬ 
ufacturing equipment to the Outer Satellites; 
as a protective move against competition the 
Outer Satellites confiscated the planets al¬ 
ready in operation on their worlds, broke pa¬ 
tent agreements, ignored royalty obligations 
... and war was next. 






It was an ase of freaks, monsters and gro¬ 
tesques. All the world was misshapen in mar¬ 
velous and malevolent ways. The Classicists 
and Romantics who despised it were blind to 
the cold fact that progress stems from the 
clashing merger of antagonistic extremes. Clas¬ 
sicists and Romantics alike were unaware that 
the Solar System was on the verge of a human 
explosion. 

It is against this seething background that 
the history of Gulliver Foyle begins. 









Chapter 1 



He was one hundred and seventy days dyins 
and not yet dead. He fousht for survival with the 
passion of a beast in a trap. He was delirious and 
rottins but occasionally his mind emerged from 
the burning nightmare of survival into something 
resembling sanity. Then he lifted his face and 
muttered, "What's a matter, me? Help. Help is 
all." 


He had been raised in the gutter school of the 
25th century and spoke nothing but the gutter 
tongue. Of all brutes in the world he was among 
the least valuable alive and most likely to survive. 
So he struggled and prayed, but occasionally his 
raveling mind leaped backward to his childhood 
and remembered a nursery jingle: 

Gully Foyle is my name 

And Terra is my nation. 

Deep space is my dwelling place 

And death’s my destination. 

He was Gulliver Foyle. 


Thirty years old. Big-boned and rough. The 
oiler, the wiper, the bunkman, too easy for trou¬ 
ble, too slow for fun, too lazy for love. The offi¬ 
cial record showed the lethargic outline of his 
character: 

A man of physical strength and intellec¬ 
tual potential stunted by lack of ambition. 

He had been content to drift from moment to 
moment of existence for thirty years like some 
heavily armored creature, sluggish and indiffer¬ 
ent—but now he was adrift in space for one 
hundred and seventy days and the key to his 
awakening was in the lock. 








The spaceship “Nomad" drifted halfway be¬ 
tween Mars and Jupiter. Whatever war catastro¬ 
phe had wrecked it had taken a sleek steel rock¬ 
et, one hundred yards Ions and one hundred 
feet broad and mansled it into a skeleton on 
which was mounted the remains of cabins, 
holds, decks and bulkheads. 


The wreck was filled with a floating conglom¬ 
erate of frozen debris that hung within the vessel 
like an instantaneous photograph of an explo¬ 
sion. The minute gravitational attraction of the 
bits of rubble for each other was slowly drawing 
them into clusters which were periodically tom 
apart by the passage through them of the survi¬ 
vor still alive in the wreck, Gulliver Foyle. 



On the hundred and seventy-first day of his 
fight for survival, Foyle answered these ques¬ 
tions. His heart hammered and his throat burned. 
He groped in the dark for the air tank which 
shared his coffin with him, and checked it. The 
tank was empty. Another would have to be 
moved in at once. 

He lived in the only airtight room left intact in 
the wreck, the tool locker off the main deck corri¬ 
dor. The locker was four feet wide, four feet 
deep,and nine feet high. Foyle had existed in this 
coffin for five months, twenty days, and four 


“Who are you?” 
“Gully Foyle is 
my name." 


"Where are you 
from?” 

"Terra is my na¬ 
tion.” 


( 


"Where are you 
now?” 

"Deep space is 
my dwelling place." 


"Where are you 
bound?" 

"Death's my des¬ 
tination." 




He felt through the locker shelves and located 
a tom spacesuit. It was the only suic aboard "No¬ 
mad” and Foyle no longer remembered where 
he had found it. He had sealed the tear with 
emergency spray, but had no way of refilling the 
empty oxygen cartridges on the back. Foyle got 
into the suit. It would hold enough air to allow 
him five minutes in vacuum. 


Foyle opened the locker door and plunged 
out into the black frost of space. The air in the 
locker puffed out with him and its moisture con¬ 
gealed into a tiny snow cloud that drifted down 
the tom main-deck-corridor. Foyle heaved the 
exhausted air tank, floated it out of the locker 
and abandoned it. A minute was gone. 























He squirmed down 
the main deck corridor 
and ascended a stair¬ 
way to the control 
deck. Most of the walls 
were gone. The sun on 
his right, the stars on 
his left, Foyle shot aft 
toward the galley 
storeroom. 


As Foyle passed 
through a corridor, he 
had a quick view of 
himself in the polished 
chrome of a broken 
door. Gully Foyle, a gi¬ 
ant black creature, 
bearded, crusted with 
dried blood and filth, 
emaciated, with sick 
patient eyes. He 
turned away and 
headed toward the 
galley storeroom. 


Foyle gathered up 
ration packets, concen¬ 
trates and a chunk of 
ice from a burst water 
tank. Putting it all in a 
cauldron, he turned 
and darted out. 

At the door to 
nowhere he glanced at 
himself again. Then he 
stopped his motion in 
bewilderment. He 
stared at the stars 
which had become 
familiar friends after 
five months. There was 
an intruder among 
them. 
























Then Foyle realized he was starins at a space¬ 
ship, stern rockets flaring as it accelerated on a 
sunward course that would pass him. 

"No," he muttered. "No, man, no." 

He was continually suffering from hallucina¬ 
tions. He turned to return to the locker. Then he 
looked again. It was still a spaceship. 


"Six months already," he said in his gutter 
tongue. "Is it now, God? If it’s a ship, I’m 
yours. You own me. If it's a gaff, if it's no 
ship, I unseal right now and blow my guts. 
Yes or no. That's all." 

He looked and for a third time he saw a 
spaceship. 

Foyle went hurtling down the control deck 
corridor toward the bridge, but at the 
companionway stairs he restrained himself. 
He could not remain conscious for more than 
a few minutes without refilling his suit. He 
gave the approaching spaceship one 
pleading look, then shot down to the tool 
locker and pumped his suit full. 



He mounted to the control bridge. 
Through the starboard observation port he 
saw the spaceship, stern rocket still flaring, 
evidently making a major alteration in course 
for it was bearing down on him very slowly. 
On a panel marked FLARES, Foyle pressed 
the DISTRESS button. 
























Foyle darted back 
to his locker and re¬ 
plenished his space- 
suit. He besan to 
weep. He sathered 
his only posses¬ 
sions—an ess slicer 
upon whose wires 
he would pluck sim¬ 
ple tunes, a faceless 
clock which he kept 
wound just to listen 
to the tickins- He 
dropped them in his 
excitement, hunted 
for them in the dark, 
then started to laush 
at himself. He refilled 
his suit and hurried 
back to the bridse. 


Then he saw the 
familiar red and blue 
emblem on her side 
and Foyle knew she 
was a sister ship—a 
member of the fleet 
of the munificent, 
beneficent, industrial 
Presteisn clan—Pre- 
steisn of Terra. The 
' Nomad'' was also a 
Presteisn ship. 




The flares flashed 
in space and the ra¬ 
dioactives incorpor¬ 
ated in their combus¬ 
tion set up a static 
howl that must resis¬ 
ter on any receiver. 

The stranser’s jets 
cut off. He had been 
seen. He would be 
rescued. 


The stranser slid in¬ 
to the outermost rim 
of lisht from the 
flares, approach ins 
slowly, lookins him 
over cautiously. 

"Hurry up," he 
crooned. "Come on, 
baby you." For a mo¬ 
ment Foyle was 
scared. The ship was 
so cautious he 
thousht it was a 
vessel from the Outer 
Planets. 


00© 
















The ship came 
abreast of Foyle, 
ports alons its side 
Slowing with friendly 
light, its name and 
registry clearly visi¬ 
ble. She was "Vorga- 
T:1139." 



The ship was along 
side him in a mo¬ 
ment, passing him in 
a second, disappear¬ 
ing in a third. 



Foyle stopped 
dancing and croon¬ 
ing. He jumped to 
the panel and slap¬ 
ped buttons. Flares 
leaped from the hull 
of the "Nomad" in a 
madness of color, 
pulsing, pleading. 
"Vorga-T:1139” pas¬ 
sed silently and im¬ 
placably, as it accel¬ 
erated on a sunward 
course. 



In five seconds he 
lived and he died. 
After thirty years of 
existence and six 
months of torture, 
Gully Foyle, the ster¬ 
eotype common man 
was no more. The 
key turned in the lock 
of his soul and the 
door was opened. 







0"Vou pass me by,” he said with a slow 
mounting fury. "You leave me rot like a dog. 
You leave me die, 'Vorga.' Vorga-T: 1139.' 
"No. I get outta here, me. I follow you, "Vor¬ 
ga”. I find you, 'Vorga'. I pay you back, me. I 
rot you. I kill you, 'Vorga.' " 


©He did what the cipher did not do. He res¬ 
cued himself. He combed the wreckage and 
devised a harness for his shoulders. He at¬ 
tached an air tank to the harness and to his 
helmet with an improvised hose. 

He thought. 


©Like all the outer planets beyond the aster¬ 
oid orbits, it was a frozen mass, but its four 
largest satellites swarmed with cities at war 
with the Inner Planets. He would be a prison¬ 
er but he would be alive. 


©Foyle studied manuals. If he could put 
"Nomad” in a spin, the centrifugal force 
would impart enough gravity to pull fuel 
down into the combustion chamber of the 
jet. To make the "Nomad” spin, however, he 
had to first fire the jet. 


© He tried a match, which would not burn in 
space. He tried flint and steel, which would 
not glow in absolute zero. He found books 
and read. Although he blacked out frequent¬ 
ly, he thought and planned. 


©Foyle found a silvery bit of wire in the 
chemical storeroom. He pushed it into the 
open petcock and it ignited on contact with 
the water. Sodium metal. The heat touched 
off the fuel. 


©Wasting no time on cheers, Foyle struggled 
forward to the bridge. An observation from 
the deck would tell him whether the "No¬ 
mad" was committed to a plunge in deep 
space on a course to Jupiter and rescue. 


©He was pinned in the center of the metal 
ball, with an impact that attacked his hold on 
consciousness. He was barely alive, and he 
fought for his life. 















©The acid of fury ran through him, eating 
away the brute patience and sluggishness 
that had made a cipher of Gully Foyle, pre¬ 
cipitating a chain of reactions that would 
make an infernal machine of Gully Foyle. He 
was dedicated. 


©He learned how to use the instruments that 
still functioned. He took sights. "Nomad" 
was drifting in space three hundred million 
miles from the sun. Hanging in the fore¬ 
ground was Jupiter, a distinctly planetary 
disc to the naked eye. Jupiter, was not, how¬ 
ever, habitable. 


©Foyle studied the engine room of "No¬ 
mad”. He repaired a connection between fu¬ 
el tanks and one still operative jet chamber. 
The "Nomad’s” fuel was still liquid (the tanks 
were on the sunside of the ship) but there 
was no gravity to pull the fuel into the jet. 


©He thought his way out of the problem. He 
opened the drainage petcock of the com¬ 
bustion chamber and painfully filled it, by 
hand. Now if it ignited, the jet would fire 
long enough to put the ship in a spin. Then 
the flow of fuel would start. 


©He took ice from the frozen galley tanks 
and melted them with body heat. The water 
was added to the combustion chamber. The 
fuel and water did not mix. The latter floated 
in a thin layer over the fuel. 


©Foyle sealed the petcock. The fuel fired the 
operative jet engine of the "Nomad" and the 
ship went into a slow spin. Gravity returned. 
Floating debris hit ceiling, decks and 
corridors. 


©The slight gravity made it difficult to haul 
his air tank. The sudden acceleration left him 
assaulted by masses of debris in flight from 
the corridors and the bridge. He pushed up 
the companionway stairs and was caught by 
a half ton of steel tumbleweed. 


© ’Who are you?” 

"Where are you from?” 
"Where are you now?” 
"Where are you bound?' 
















Chapter Two 


Between Mars and Jupiter floats the broad 
belt of asteroids of which the most unique is 
Sarsasso. A tiny planet made up of natural 
rock and wrecked salvage, it was inhabited 
by savages for two hundred years. They 
were the only savages of the 24th century; 
descendants of a research team that had 
been marooned in the asteroid two hundred 
years earlier. By the time their descendants 
were discovered, they had built up a world 
of their own, salvaging the parts of other 
ships and practicing a travesty of the scientif¬ 
ic method they remember from their prede¬ 
cessors. They called themselves the Scientific 
People. They were quickly forgotten. 

"Nomad” looped through space in the 
slow spiral of a weakened animalcule. It 
passed Sargasso and was immediately cap¬ 
tured by the savages to be incorporated into 
their little planet's architecture. They found 
Foyle. 

He awoke once while being taken through 
the passages in the scavenger asteroid. He 
saw the plates with names of such long for¬ 
gotten ships as "Syrtus Rambler" and "Three 
Ring Circus"—and glimpsed the hundreds of 
apartments, halls, storerooms and corridors 
those ships had become. In rapid succes¬ 
sion, he was borne through an ancient Gany¬ 
mede scow, a Lassell ice borer, a captain’s 
barge, a Callisto heavy cruiser and a 22nd 
century fuel transport. 

Two centuries of salvage were gathered in 
this hive—books, costumes, chemicals, tools 
and tapes. A crowd around the litter shout¬ 
ing, "Quant suff!" A chorus of savages bleat¬ 
ed, "Ammonium bromide ... gr. 1 Vs, potas¬ 
sium bromide ... gr. 3, sodium bromide ... 
gr. 2, citric acid ... Quant suff." Foyle faint¬ 
ed. 







He awoke in the greenhouse of the 
asteroid where plants were grown for fresh 
oxygen. The distant sun blazed through; the 
air was hot and moist. Foyle gazed around 
dimly. A devil face peered at him. Cheeks, 
chin, and eyelids were hideously tatooed 
like a Maori mask. Across the forehead was 
tatooed "Joseph." 


"We are the Scientific Race," he said. Foyle 
gazed at the grinning crowd surrounding his 
litter. All faces were masks; all had names 
blazoned across them. 

"How long did you drift?" Joseph asked. 

“ 'Vorga,' ” Foyle mumbled. 

"You are the first man to arrive in fifty 
years. You are a puissant man. Arrival of the 
fittest is the doctrine of Holy Darwin. Most 
scientific." 

"Quant suff!" the crowd yelled. 

Joseph seized Foyle’s elbow in the manner 
of a physician taking a pulse. "Ninety-eight 
point-six," he said producing a thermometer 
and shaking it reverently. "Most scientific." 

“Quant suff!" came the crowd. 

Joseph preferred an Erlenmeyer flask 
labeled, "Lung, Cat. c.s., hematoxylin & 
eosin.” "Vitamin?” he inquired. 

Foyle did not respond. Joseph removed a 
large pill, placed it in the bowl of a pipe and 
lit it. He puffed once, then gestured. Three 
girls appeared before Foyle. Their faces were 
hideously tatooed Joan, Moira, and Polly. 
"Select,” Joseph said. "The Scientific people 
practice natural selection. Be scientific in 
your choice. Be genetic." 


As Foyle fainted again, his arm slid off the 
litter and glanced against Moira. 

"Quant suff.” 

He was in a circular hall filled with a centri¬ 
fuge, an operating table, a wrecked fluoro- 
scope, autoclaves, and instruments. They 
strapped Foyle down on the operating table 
while he raved. They fed him. They shaved 
him. They bathed him. They turned on the 
ancient autoclave. It boiled and geysered. 
They turned on the fluoroscope. 















Joseph appeared, 
a lurid ten-foot tapes¬ 
try on stilts. He wore 
a gown embroidered 
with anatomical illus¬ 
trations in red and 
black thread. 

"I pronounce you 
Nomad!" he said. 

The uproar was 
maddening. Joseph 
tilted a rusty can 
above Foyle. There 
was the reek of 
ether. 



"Scientifically mat¬ 
ed,” Moira said 
proudly. "I have 
been inoculated with 
something old, some¬ 
thing new, some¬ 
thing borrowed, 
something blue." 

Foyle struggled out 
of bed. "Where are 
we now?" 

“In our home, No¬ 
mad. You must marry 
every month and 
have many children. 
That is scientific." 


Foyle ignored her 
and explored. He 
was in the main ca¬ 
bin of a small rocket 
launch. The main ca¬ 
bin had been con¬ 
verted into a bed¬ 
room. The control 
cabin was a parlor, 
but the controls ap¬ 
peared operative. 

He thought. 



Foyle lost con¬ 
sciousness. Out of 
the night "Vorga- 
T:1139" surged again 
and again, on a sun¬ 
ward course that 
burst through Foyle's 
blood and brains un¬ 
til he could not stop 
screaming silently for 
vengeance. 



He awoke in a bed. 
There was silence. 
The girl, Moira, was 
with him. 

"Who you?” Foyle 
croaked. 

"Your wife. No¬ 
mad." 

"What?" 




He went aft to the 
kitchen, dismantled 
the stove. He recon¬ 
nected fuel tanks to 
the original jet com¬ 
bustion chambers. 

"What are you do¬ 
ing, Nomad?" Moira 
watched him. 

"Got to get out of 
here, girl," Foyle 
mumbled. "You dig 
me? Going to ram out 
in this boat, is all." 

Moira backed 
away in alarm. Foyle 
caught the look of 
her eyes and leaped 
up. She screamed. 
Outside, the Scientif¬ 
ic People had started 
banging on the metal 
hull, a scientific chari¬ 
vari for the newly¬ 
weds. 


































Foyle pursued 
Moira patiently. He 
trapped her in a cor¬ 
ner. She screamed 
loud enoush to split 
the asteroid open, 
but the noise outside 
was louder. Foyle 
Sagged her with her 
own clothes. 

He returned to the 
engine room, fin¬ 
ished the rough 
patching job. 

"Leaving,” he 
shouted in Moira's 
ear as he took her to 
the main hatch. 
"Take off. Blast right 
out of asteroid.” 

He shoved Moira 
out an open hatch. 
"Guesses for grabs 
what happens. Go 
warn’m. Go girl." 

At the controls, 
Foyle pressed igni¬ 
tion. He waited for 
the temp to reach fir¬ 
ing heat. The launch 
was cemented into 
the asteroid. He 
didn't know what 
would happen when 
the jets started their 
thrust, but he was 
driven to gamble by 
"Vorga.” 

The jets fired. The 
ship yawed, heated. 
There was a sharp 
squeal of metal. Then 
the launch grated for¬ 
ward, bursting out 
the asteroid into 
deep space. 

An Inner Planets 
ship picked him up 
90,000 miles outside 
Mars’ orbit. After 7 
months of shooting 
war, they were alert 
but reckless. The 
launch seemed aban¬ 
doned. They went 
looking for bounty. 

They found Foyle, 
crawling like a worm 
through the junk- 
heap. He was ripe 
with gangrene and 
bleeding. They put 
him in solitary sick 
bay, no sight for 
even the tough stom¬ 
achs of the crew. 











The I.P. patrol fin¬ 
ished its tour of duty. 
On the jet back to 
Terra, Foyle recov¬ 
ered consciousness 
and bubbled words 
starting with V. He 
knew that only time 
stood between him 
and vengeance. 

A sick bay orderly 
heard him and part¬ 
ed the curtains of his 
recovery room. 
Foyle's filmed eyes 
looked up. 

"What happen¬ 
ed?" 

"What?” Foyle 
croaked. 

“Don't you 
know?” 

"What? What’s a 
matter, you?" 



The orderly jaunt¬ 
ed to a supply cabin¬ 
et and returned five 
minutes later. Foyle 
struggled out of the 
fluid. His eyes 
blazed. "It’s coming 
back, man. Some of 
it. I couldn’t jaunte 
on the 'Nomad,' me. 
I was off my head." 

“you didn’t have 
no head left, you." 

"I forgot how to 
jaunte is all. Still don't 
remember much. I 
feel very—” 

He recoiled in ter¬ 
ror as the orderly 
thrust the picture of a 
hideous tattooed 
face in front of him. It 
was a Maori mask. 
Cheeks, chin, eyelids 
were decorated with 
stripes and swirls. 
Across the top was 
blazoned NOMAD. 
Foyle cried out in 
agony. The picture 
was a mirror. The 
face was his own. 












Chapter Three 


"Bravo, Mr. Harris! 
Well done! L.E.S. 
gentlemen. Never 
forget. Location. Ele¬ 
vation. Situation. 
Don't jaunte yet, Mr. 
Peters. Wait your 
turn, you’ll all be 
Class C by and by. 
Has anyone seen 
Foyle? He’s missing. 
Oh, look at that 
beautiful brown 
thrasher. Listen to 
him. Oh dear! I’m 
thinking all over the 
place—or have I 
been speaking, gen¬ 
tlemen?" 

"Half and half, 
ma’am.” 

"It does seem un¬ 
fair. One-way tele¬ 
pathy is a nuisance. I 
do apologize for 
shrapneling you with 
my thoughts." 

"We like it, ma’am. 
You think pretty." 

“How sweet of 
you, Mr. Gorgas. All 
right, class, we start 
again. Has Mr. Foyle 
jaunted already?” 

Robin Wednesbury 
was conducting her 
re-education class in 
jaunting for adult ce¬ 
rebral cases. She 
treated the adults like 
children and they 
rather enjoyed it. For 
the past few months 
they had been mem¬ 
orizing jaunte stages 
at street intersec¬ 
tions. “L.E.S., ma’am. 
Location. Elevation. 
Situation." 

She was tall, bril¬ 
liant and cultivated, 
but handicapped by 
the fact she was a tel- 
esend, a one-way 
telepath. She could 
broadcast but re¬ 
ceived nothing. This 
barred her from 
more glamorous 
careers but suited 
teaching. Despite a 
volatile temper¬ 
ament, Robin Wed¬ 
nesbury was a thor¬ 
ough and methodical 
jaunte instructor. 





















The handicapped were brousht down 
from General War Hospital to the jaunte 
school, where Robin re-educated them to 
the L.E.S. of the express stops of the public 
jaunte stases. Later they would memorize 
the local stops at street intersections. As their 
horizons expanded, they would memorize 
jaunte stages in wider circles. 

Their abilities were limited as much by in¬ 
come as ability; for one thing was for certain, 
you had to actually see a place to memorize 
it, which meant you first had to pay for the 
transportation to get you there. Even holo¬ 
grams would not do the trick. The Grand 
Tour had taken on new meaning for the rich. 

The class jaunted by express stages from 
Washington Heights to the Hudson Bridge 
and back again in primer jumps of a quarter 
mile each. The little technical sergeant with 
the metal skull suddenly spoke in the gutter 
tongue: "There ain't no elevation ma'am. 
We're on the ground, us.” 



MM 


"We’ll get to elevation when we start 
memorizing the stages on top of skyscrapers, 
Sgt. Logan." 

"I worry sometimes, ma'am,” a chief petty 
officer with a tightly bandaged head re¬ 
sponded. 

Robin Wednesday smiled. “Worry? About 
what?” 

"Maybe there's gonna be somebody 
standing where I arrive." 

"Now I've explained that a hundred times. 
Experts have gauged every jaunte stage on 
Terra. It’s all been worked out math¬ 
ematically and there's less of a chance of si¬ 
multaneous arrival than there is of being hurt 
in a jet accident.” 

The bandaged C.P.O. nodded reluctantly 
and stepped up on the raised stage. 




As he gathered courage for the primer 
jaunte, the stage began to flicker with a sud¬ 
den flurry of arrivals and departures. Labor¬ 
ers in heavy work clothes appeared momen¬ 
tarily as they jaunted in, checked their new 
surroundings, set new coordinates and then 
disappeared as they jaunted south to their 
homes. 

Fifty white clad dairy clerks headed west 
to St. Louis. From Greenland, a cluster of 
white collar workers poured into New York 
for their lunch hour. The rush was over in a 
few minutes. Robin Wednesbury reunited 
the class. "All right, we'll continue now. Oh 
dear, where js Mr. Foyle?" 


"With a face like he’s got, you can't blame 
him for hiding. Miss Robin. Up in cerebral 
ward we call him Boogey." 

"He does look dreadful, doesn't he, Sgt. 
Logan. Can't they get those marks off?” 

"They're trying, ma'am, but they don’t 
know how yet. It's called tattooing and it's 
sort of forgotten, is all.” 

"It's a pity. The G.W.H. says he’s lost his 
memory. Sgt. Logan, do you suppose I’ve let 
a thought slip and hurt Mr. Foyle's feelings?" 

The little man considered. “No, ma'am. 
You wouldn't hurt nobody's feelings, you. 
Foyle ain't got none to hurt, him. He’s just a 
big ox, is all." 


"I have to be careful, Sgt. Logan. You see, 
likes to know what another person 
thinks about him. We imagine we do, 
but we don't. This telesending of mine 
makes me loathed—and lonesome. 
Please don’t listen. I’m having trouble 
controlling my thinking.” 


































































"There you are, Mr. Foyle! Where in the 
world have you been?" 

Foyle had jaunted in on the stase and step¬ 
ped off quietly. "Been practices, me,” he 
mumbled. Robin repressed a shudder of re¬ 
vulsion and went to him sympathetically. 
"You really should be with us more. We're all 
friends.” 

Foyle refused to meet her glance and as he 
pulled his arm away, she realized his sleeve 
was soaking wet. His entire white hospital 
uniform was wet. "Wet? He’s been in the 
rain somewhere, but there's been no rain 
east of St. Louis this week. He must have 
jaunted further.” 


"He’s not supposed to be able to 
jaunte that far. He’s supposed to have 
lost all memory. He’s malingering." 

Foyle leapt up at her. “Shut up, you!" 

"Then you are malingering.” 

"How much do you know?" 

"That you’re a fool. Don’t make a 
scene.” 

"Did they hear you?” 

”1 don’t know.” Robin turned away from 
Foyle and addressed the other men. “All 
right, class. All jaunte back to school for the 
hospital bus. You first, Sgt. Logan. Don’t hesi¬ 
tate. Remember L.E.S.” 

"You going to report me in the hospital?” 

"Naturally. Now be quiet. Don’t be in 
such a hurry. Mr. Peters." 


”1 want to talk to you. They all gone now. 
We got time. I'll meet you in your apart¬ 
ment." 

"My apartment?" 

Foyle grinned at her horror. "Meet you in 
your apartment in Green Bay, Wisconsin.” 
"You can’t possibly know where it is." 

"I just told you, didn’t I?" 

"You can’t possibly jaunte that far. You—” 


"No? You just told me I was mal— that 
word. You told the truth, you. We got half an 
hour. Meet you there, Miss Robin." 


Robin Wednesbury’s apartment was in a 
building set alone on the shore of Green Bay. 
With self-contained heat and electric plants, 
and jaunting to solve the problems of com¬ 
muting, single and multiple dwellings in isola¬ 
ted regions had become common. 


The apartment itself was heavily insulated 
to prevent leakage of Robin's telesending. 
Crammed with books, music, and paintings, 
it was a four-room mirror of a cultured, lonely 
and sensitive one-way telepath. 



































Robin jaunted in a few seconds after Foyle. 

"So now you know for sure,” he besan, 
“but you ain't sonna tell nobody! Nobody, 
Miss Robin.” 

Robin lashed him. "Beast! Don't dare 
touch me!" 

The impact of her revulsion made him turn 
away to conceal his face. 

“you knew how to jaunte all along— 
you've been jauntins while you've been pre¬ 
tending to learn!" 

"yeah. I go from Times Square to Colum¬ 
bus Circle by way of ... most anywhere, 
Miss Robin.” 

"That's why you're always missing! Why? 
What are you up to Mr. Foyle?” 

An expression of possessed cunning ap¬ 
peared on the hideous face. 

"I'm holed up in General Hospital, Miss 
Robin. I'm settling something, me. I got a 
debt to pay. I had to find out where a certain 
ship is. Now I got to pay her back. I rot you 
'Vorga.' I kill you filthy." He glared at her in 
wild triumph. 

Robin backed away. "What are you talking 
about?" 

"'Vorga,' Miss Robin. 'Vorga-T:1139.' I 
found out where she is from 'Bo'ness & Uig’s 
ship registry in SanFran. Went out to SanFran 
and found 'Vorga,' me. She's in Vancouver 
shipyards. She's owned by Presteign of Pres- 
teign. Hear of him, Miss Robin? Presteign's 
biggest on Terra, but he won't stop me. you 
won't stop me neither, Miss Robin." 

Foyle thrust his face close to hers. "I cover 
myself, Miss Robin. I got something on every¬ 
body who could stop me... including you.” 

"No." 

"yeah. I found out where you live. I read 
your diary, you got family on Callisto, mother 
and two sisters." 

"That makes you alien-belligerent. When 
the war started you were given one month 
to get out of the Inner Planets and go home. I 
got you right here. Miss Robin." He clenched 
his hand, "you're a spy by law.” 

"My mother and sisters have been trying to 
leave Callisto for a year and a half. We belong 
here!" 

"Got you right here," Foyle repeated, 
"you know what they do to spies, Miss Rob¬ 
in? They take you apart piece by piece.” 

The black girl screamed. Foyle nodded and 
took her shoulders in his hands. "I got you, 
girl. All I got to do is tip Intelligence and 
where are you? There ain't nothing anybody 
can do to stop me." 

“Get out, you filthy, hideous ... thing. 
Get out!” 

“you don't like my face, Miss Robin? There 
ain't nothing you can do about that either." 

He picked her up and carried her over to a 
couch. "Nothing,” he repeated. 










Devoted to the 
principle of conspic¬ 
uous waste on which 
all society is based, 
Presteisn of Presteisn 
had fitted his Victori¬ 
an mansion with ele¬ 
vators, house phones 
and all the other la¬ 
bor-saving devices 
which jaunting had 
made obsolete. 

Presteign dressed 
with the aid of his 
valet and barber, 
and descended to 
the morning room 
with the aid of an ele¬ 
vator. He breakfast¬ 
ed, with the aid of a 
butler and waitress¬ 
es, and then left the 
morning room to en¬ 
ter his study. In an 
age where it was far 
easier to jaunte di¬ 
rectly to man's office 
for a conversation, 
Presteign still main¬ 
tained an antique 
phone switchboard 
with an operator. 

"Get me Dagen¬ 
ham," he said softly. 

The operator strug¬ 
gled and put a 
call through to 
Dagenham Couriers, 
Inc. This was a 
100,000,000 credit 
corporation of bond¬ 
ed jaunters guaran¬ 
teed to perform pub¬ 
lic or confidential ser¬ 
vice for any princi¬ 
pal. Their fee was & 
1 per mile. 

Eighty seconds af¬ 
ter Presteign's call, a 
Dagenham courier 
appeared on a jaunte 
stage outside Pres¬ 
teign's home. Like 
every member of 
D.C.I., he was an M 
class jaunter, familiar 
was thousands of 
jaunte coordinates. 
He was a senior spe¬ 
cialist in chicanery 
and cajolery, trained 
to the efficiency and 
boldness that charac¬ 
terized D.C.I. and re¬ 
flected the ruthless¬ 
ness of its founder. 























"Presteign?" he 
said, wasting no time 
on protocol. "We're 
ready.” 

"Not you. I want 
Saul Dagenham him¬ 
self." 




"PyrE." 

"Spell it, please." 

"The word means 
nothing to you? 
Good. It will to Dag¬ 
enham. P-y-r-E. Tell 
Dagenham we’ve lo¬ 
cated it. Dagenham's 
engaged to get it at 
all costs through a 
man named Foyle. 
Gulliver Foyle." 



The courier pro¬ 
duced a tiny silver 
pearl. 

It was a memo- 
bead. He repeated 
Presteign's instruc¬ 
tions into it and then 
left. Presteign turned 
to his phone. “Get 
me Regis Sheffield," 
he said. 


"Is your chief try¬ 
ing a case in Chica- 
So?” 

"Chicago, New 
York and D.C. Mr. 
Sheffield's been on 
the jaunte all morn¬ 
ing." 




"I want to retain 
him.” 

"Honored, Pres¬ 
teign, but he's very 
busy." 

“Not too busy for 
PyrE." 

"Sorry, sir, I don’t—’’ 

"Just tell Sheffield 
PyrE and the amount 
of his fee. It would 
be Cr 250,000 and & 
250,000 guaranteed 
against 10% of the 
total amount at risk." 



The law clerk mut¬ 
tered notes into a 
memobead, thrust 
the bead in his ear, 
listened and depart¬ 
ed. Presteign left the 
study and ascended 
the plush stairs to his 
daughter's suite. 



In the homes of the 
wealthy, the rooms 
of the female mem¬ 
bers were blind, 
without doors, open 
only to the jaunting 
of the family. Thus 
was chasity defend¬ 
ed. Olivia Presteign 
was herself blind to 
normal sight. She 
could not jaunte. 
Consequently her 
suite was entered 
through guarded 
doors. 


"Fee or percen¬ 
tage?" 

"Both. & 250,000 
fee, plus £r 250,000 
guaranteed against 
10% of the total 
amount at risk." 

"Agreed. The mat¬ 
ter?" 




"What is re¬ 
quired?" 

"To prepare every 
known legal device 
for kidnapping a man 
and holding him 
against the army, na¬ 
vy and police.” 

"Quite. The man?” 

"Gulliver Foyle." 


A young law clerk 
appeared on Pres¬ 
teign's private jaunte 
stage ten minutes la¬ 
ter. 

"Excuse the delay, 
Presteign. I’m still on¬ 
ly a D class 500 miler.” 









































Olivia Presteign 
was a glorious albi¬ 
no. Her hair was 
white silk, her skin 
was white satin, her 
nails, lips and eyes 
were coral. 

She was beautiful 
and blind in a won¬ 
derful way, for she 
could only see in the 
infrared, from 7,500 
angstroms to 1 milli¬ 
meter wavelengths. 
She saw heat waves, 
magnetic fields, radio 
waves, radar, sonar 
and electromagnetic 
fields. 

She was holding 
her Grand Levee in 
the drawing room of 
the suite, her blind 
eyes flashing as she 
saw but did not see. 

She saw the draw¬ 
ing room as a pulsat¬ 
ing flow of heat ema¬ 
nations ranging from 
hot highlights to cool 
shadows. She saw 
and recognized peo¬ 
ple by the character¬ 
istic heat patterns ra¬ 
diated by their faces 
and bodies. She saw 
around each head an 
aura of faint electro¬ 
magnetic brain pat¬ 
tern. 

Presteign did not 
care for the artists 
and fops Olivia kept 
about her, but he 
was pleased to see a 
scattering of society 
notables this particu¬ 
lar morning. There 
was a Sears-Roebuck, 
a Gillet, young Sid¬ 
ney Kodak who 
would eventaully be 
Kodak of Kodak, Bu- 
ick of Buick, Houbi- 
gant and R.H. Macy 
XVI, head of the fam¬ 
ous retail clan. 

Presteign paid his 
respects to his 
daughter and left the 
house. He set off for 
his headquarters at 
99 Wall Street. 










He reached his clan headquarters at 99 
Wall Street in a coach and four, driven by a 
coachman assisted by a groom, both wear¬ 
ing the ancient and distinguished trademark 
of the Presteign clan. 

Iron gray, handsome, impeccably dressed, 
Presteign of Presteign was the epitome of the 
socially elect. 

As men climbed the social ladder, they dis¬ 
played their position by their refusal to 
jaunte. The newly adopted into a commer¬ 
cial clan rode an expensive bicycle. The cap¬ 
tain of a sept was transported in a chauffeur- 
driven antique from the old days. An heir 
presumptive in direct line of succession to 
the clan chiefmanship staffed a yacht or 
plane. Presteign owned carriages, cars, 
yachts, planes and trains. His position was so 
lofty that he had not jaunted in 40 years. Se¬ 
cretly, he scorned the bustling nouveau riche 
who still jaunted and were unashamed. 


The crenelated keep that was Castle Pres¬ 
teign was staffed and guarded by the fam¬ 
ous Jaunte-Watch, all in clan livery. Presteign 
walked with the stately gait of a chieftain as 
they piped him to his office inside 99 Wall 
Street. Indeed, he was grander than a chief¬ 
tain, as an unfortunate government official 
learned as he leaped forward from the 
waiting crowd of petitioners. 

"Mr. Presteign, he began. "I’m from the In¬ 
ternal Revenue—” 

Presteign cut him short. "There are thou¬ 
sands of Presteigns and all are addressed as 
Mister. I am Presteign of Presteign, head of 
house and sept, chieftain of the clan. I am ad¬ 
dressed as Presteign. Not 'Mister' Presteign." 

He turned and entered his office where his 
staff greeted him with a muted chorus, 
"Good morning, Presteign." 

Presteign seated himself behind an enor¬ 
mous wooden desk. 


"Market information on clan Presteign 
Enterprises,” the Equerry began. "Common 
Stock High-201V*, Low-” 

Presteign waved his hand irritably. The 
Equerry was replaced by Black Rod. 
"Another Mr. Presto to be invested," he said. 

Presteign restrained his impatience and 
went through the tedious ceremony of 
swearing in the 497th Mr. Presto in the 
hierarchy of Presteign Prestos who managed 
the shops in the Presteign retail division. 
After years of cautious testing and careful 
indoctrination, the man had been elected to 
join the Prestos. After six months of surgery, 
he looked like 496 other Mr. Prestos—a kindly 
honest man akin to Lincoln, a face which 
inspired affection and trust. He was rivaled 
but not surpassed by the Kodak clan’s Mr. 
Kwik and Montgomery Ward’s Uncle Monty. 

When the installation was completed, the 
office was cleared of all but the high officials. 
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Presteign paced, obviously repressing his 
impatience. He never swore, but his restraint 
was more terrifying than profanity. 

"Foyle," he said in a suffocated voice. "A 
common sailor. Dregs. But that man stands 
between me and—” 

“If you please, sir," Black Rod interrupted, 
"may I remind you that there is a launching 
ceremony at nine, Pacific time?” 

"Launching?” 

“Of the new freighter, the "Princess", at 
the Vancouver shipyards. It will take some 
time to establish holographic contact with 
Vancouver, so we had better—" 

“I will attend in person.” 

“In person? We cannot possibly fly to Van¬ 
couver in an hour, Presteign." 

"I will jaunte,” Presteign snapped. Such 
was his agitation. 

The appalled staff made hasty prepara¬ 
tions. 

Messengers jaunted ahead to warn the 
Presteign offices across the country. Pres¬ 
teign was ushered to the jaunte stage in his 
office. He stepped on stage, visualized the L- 
E-S coordinates in Philadelphia clearly. He 
jaunted. There was a dizzy moment when his 
eyes blurred. The N.y. stage faded out of fo¬ 
cus, the Philadelphia stage faded in focus. 
There was a sensation of falling down and 
then up. He arrived. Black Rod and the others 
arrived a respectful moment later. 

In jauntes of 100 and 200 miles each, Pres¬ 
teign crossed the continent, arriving outside 
the shipping yards at exactly 9 a.m., Pacific 
time. He had gained 2 hours of daylight. This, 
too, was commonplace in a jaunting world. 




A square mile of unfenced concrete com¬ 
prising the shipyard was an imbroglio of con¬ 
centric black circles, each a hundred feet 
wide. These were the take-off and landing 
pits, the drydock and construction pits, lined 
with offices, service ports, canteens and 
changing rooms. 

Spaceships, like sailing vessels, were never 
designed to support their own weight unaid¬ 
ed against the drag of gravity. Normal terran 
gravity would crack the ships like eggshells. 
Thus, braced and supported by anti-grav 
screens, the ships were built and launched 
from deep pits, riding anti-grav beams until 
they reached the Roche limit and could 
thrust with their own jets. Landing spacecraft 
cut drive jets and took the same beams 
downward into the pits. 

As the Presteign entourage entered the 
Vancouver yards, three Presteign V-dass 
transports, "Vega,” "Vestal” and "Vorga" 
stood partially raised near the center, under¬ 
going flaking and replating, as the heat-flicker 
of torches around "Vorga" indicated. 

At the concrete building with an ENTRY 
sign, visitor badges were distributed and 
even Presteign received a badge. He dutiful¬ 
ly pinned it on for he well knew what the re¬ 
sult of entry without such a protective badge 
would be. 

The entourage continued until it arrived at 
0-3, where the pit had been decorated in the 
Presteign colors. In a small grandstand, the 
Prestiegn band struck up a clan song, but 
one of the instruments appeared to have 
gone insane. It struck a brazen note that 
blared louder and louder until it engulfed the 
band. Only then did Presteign realize that it 
was not an instrument sounding, but the 
shipyard alarm. An intruder was in the yard. 
The radar field of the protection system was 
tripped and the alarm sounded. 








































Through the rau¬ 
cous bellow of the 
alarm, Presteign 
could hear a multi¬ 
tude of "pops” as 
the guards jaunted 
from the grandstand 
and took positions 
around the shipyard. 
His own Jaunte- 
Watch closed in 

around him. The P.A. 
system blared. 

"UNKNOWN IN 
YARD AT E FOR ED¬ 
WARD NINE. MOV¬ 
ING WEST ON 
FOOT." 

"Somebody must 
have broken in,” 
Black Rod shouted. 

"I'm aware of 

that,” Presteign an¬ 

swered calmly. 

"He must be a 
stranger if he's not 
jaunting in here." 

"I’m aware of that, 
also." 

"UNKNOWN AP¬ 
PROACHING D FOR 
DAVID FIVE ON 

FOOT." 

Black Rod tapped 
Presteign’s arm. 
"He's coming this 
way! Will you take 
cover, please?” 

"I will not." 

"Presteign, there 
have been assassina¬ 
tion attempts. Three 
of them. If ” 

"How do I get to 
the top of this 
stand?" 

"Presteign!” 

"Help me up.” 

''UNKNOWN 
MOVING SOUTH TO¬ 
WARD B FOR BAKER 
THREE." 

From the top of the 
grandstand, Pres¬ 
teign watched the B- 
3 pit. A figure ap¬ 
peared, dashing 
swiftly toward the 
pit, veering, dodging, 
bulling forward. It 
was a giant man in 
hospital blues with a 
wild thatch of black 
hair and a distorted 
face that appeared, 
in the distance, to be 
painted in livid col¬ 
ors. 



























The intruder’s 
clothes were flicker- 
ins like heat lightning 
as the protective in¬ 
duction field of the 
defense system 
seared him. 

"B FOR BAKER 
THREE ALERT. B-3 
CLOSE IN.” 

There were shouts. 
Six men in white 
leaped for the intrud¬ 
er. He scattered 
them like ninepins 
and drove on toward 
B-3 where the nose 
of "Vorga” showed. 

Suddenly he 
reached inside his 
flaming jacket and 
withdrew a black 
cannister. With the 
convulsive gesture of 
an animal writhing in 
death throes, he bit 
the end of the cannis¬ 
ter and hurled it, 
straight and true on a 
high arc toward 
"Vorga." The next in¬ 
stant he was shot. 

"EXPLOSIVE. TAKE 
COVER." 

"Presteign!" Black 
Rod squawked. 

Presteign shook 
him off and watched 
the cannister curve 
up and then down 
toward the nose of 
"Vorga." At the edge 
of the pit, it was 
caught by the anti- 
grav beam and 
flicked up as by a gi¬ 
ant invisible finger¬ 
nail. Up it went, a 
thousand feet. Then 
there was a flash, 
and a second later, a 
gigantic boom. 

Presteign picked 
himself up and went 
to the launching po¬ 
dium. He placed his 
finger on the launch¬ 
ing button of the 
"Princess.” “Bring me 
that man, if he’s still 
alive,” he said to 
Black Rod. He 
pressed the button. 
”1 christen thee ... 
the Presteign 'Pow¬ 
er,' " he called in tri¬ 
umph. 































Chapter Four 

The star chamber of the Castle Presteisn 
was an elegant oval room. Its antique organ 
had a robot organist by Tiffany and its library 
was serviced by an android librarian on li¬ 
brary ladder. There was a Louis Quinze desk 
with android secretary and an American bar 
with android bartender. Presteign preferred 
human servants, but androids and robots 
kept corporate secrets. 

"Be seated, Captain Yeovil, This is Mr. Regis 
Sheffield, representing me.” 

Sheffield nodded to the young man on his 
left. "Bunny's my portable law library." 

Presteign pulled a switch. The still life in the 
star chamber came alive. Organist played, 
bartender mixed, secretary typed. It was 
spectacular; and the impact, carefully calcu¬ 
lated by industrial psychometrists, estab¬ 
lished the upper hand for Presteign and put 
his visitors at a disadvantage. 

"You spoke of a man named Foyle, Captain 
Yeovil?” Presteign prompted. 

Captain Peter Y'ang-Yeovil of Central Intelli¬ 
gence was a lineal descendant of the learned 
Mencius and belonged to the Intelligence 
Tong of the Inner Planets Armed Forces. He 
was a member of the dreaded Society of Pa¬ 
per Men, and fluent in the Secret Speech. He 
did not look Chinese. 

Y'ang-Yeovil was fully aware of the psy¬ 
chological pressures operating against him. 
Presteign's ascetic face, Sheffield's blunt, ag¬ 
gressive expression, and the eager young 
Bunny, whose features had an Asian cast. It 
was necessary for Y'ang-Yeovil to reestablish 
control or effect a compromise. 

"Are we related anywhere within 15° of 
consanguinity?" he asked Bunny in the Man¬ 
darin dialect. "I am of the house of the 
learned Meng-Tse." 

"Then we are hereditary enemies," Bunny 
answered in faltering Mandarin. "For my an¬ 
cestor was deposed as governor in 342 B.C. 
by the fool Meng-Tse." 

"With all courtesy, I shave your ill-formed 
eyebrows," Y’ang-Yeovil said. 

"Most respectfully I singe your snaggle 
teeth," Bunny laughed. 

"Come, sirs,” Presteign protested. 

"We are reaffirming a 3,000 year feud," 
Y’ang-Yeovil explained to Presteign, who 
looked sufficiently unsettled by the conver¬ 
sation and the laughter which he did not un¬ 
derstand. Y’ang-Yeovil tried a direct thrust. 
"When will you be finished with Foyle?" 

"What Foyle?” Sheffield cut in. 

"What Foyle have you got?" 

"There are 13 associated with the clan 
Presteign." 

"I refer to the Foyle involved in an alledged 
attempt on Mr. Presteign's life this morning.” 

"Presteign," Presteign corrected. "I am 
Presteign of Presteign.” 

"Three attempts have been made on Pres¬ 
teign's life. You’ll have to be more specific.” 

"Three this morning, Mr. Sheffield? Pres¬ 
teign must have been busy.” 




The Intelligence Man tried another diver¬ 
sion. "I do wish our Mr. Presto had been 
more specific." 

"Your Mr. Presto!" Presteign exclaimed. 

"Oh yes. Didn't you know? We took it for 
granted that you'd find out and went ahead 
with a confusion operation." 

Presteign looked apalled. Y’ang-Yeovil con¬ 
tinued to chat breezily. "That's a problem 
with routine intelligence, you start finessing 
before finesse is required." 

"He’s bluffing. ” Presteign burst out. 
“None of our Prestos could possibly have 
any knowledge of Gulliver Foyle." 

“Thank you." Y’ang Yeovil smiled. "That's 
the Foyle I want. When can we have him?" 

Sheffield scowled at Presteign and then 
turned to Y'ang-Yeovil. "Who's 'we'?” 

"Central Intelligence. Mr. Sheffield, when 
can we have Foyle?” 

"When you show cause." 


"To whom?” Y’ang-Yeovil asked. 

"To me. This is a civilian affair. Unless a mat¬ 
ter of war is involved, civilian jurisdiction 
shall be maintained.” 

"Terran Appeals 191,” murmured Bunny. 

"The ’Nomad’ was transporting war mater¬ 
ial.” said Y'ang-Yeovil. 

"The ‘Nomad’ was transporting platinum 
bullion to Mars Bank,” Presteign snapped. 

"lam running this discussion," Sheffield in¬ 
terrupted. "Name the war material, Yeovil.” 

The challenge trapped Y'ang-Yeovil. He 
knew that Sheffield knew that 20 pounds of 
PyrE were aboard the "Nomad.” He had as¬ 
sumed that Sheffield would prefer to keep 
PyrE unnamed. Yet here was the challenge. 
He attempted to meet bluntness with blunt¬ 
ness. "All right, gentleman, I'll name it now. 
The 'Nomad' was transporting 20 pounds of 
a substance called PyrE." 

Presteign started; Sheffield silenced him. 
"What's PyrE?" 

"According to our data—” 

"From Presteign’s Mr. Presto?" 

"Oh, that was bluff," Y’ang-Yeovil 
laughed, and momentarily regained control. 
"According to Intelligence, PyrE was devel¬ 
oped for Presteign by a man who subse¬ 
quently disappeared. PyrE is a Misch Metal, a 
pyrophore. That’s all we know for a fact. 
We’ve had unbelievable data from reputable 
agents, however, that, if a fraction of our in¬ 
ferences are correct, PyrE could make the dif¬ 
ference between victory and defeat." 

"Nonsense, no material has ever made that 
much difference." 

"No? I cite the anti-gravity installations of 
2022. Talley’s Field Radar TripScreen of 2194. 
Material can often make a difference, espe¬ 
cially when there's the chance of the enemy 
getting it first.” 

“There's no such chance now." 

"Thank you for admitting the importance 
of PyrE." 

"I admit nothing.” 




























"Central Intellisence is prepared to offer 
an exchange. A man for a man. The inventor 
of PyrE for Gully Foyle.” 

"you've sot him?" Sheffield demanded. 
“Then why badser us for Foyle?" 

"Because we've sot a corpse!" Y'ang-Yeo- 
vil flared. "The Outer Satellites had him for 
six months. We pulled him out with a raid at 
a cost of 79 per cent casualties. We rescued 
a corpse. We still don’t know if the Outer 
Satellites were having a cynical laugh at our 
expense. We don't know how much they 
ripped out of him." 

Presteign sat bolt upright at this. His merci¬ 
less fingers tapped slowly and sharply. 

"Damn it,” Y’ang-Yeovil stormed. "Can't 
you recognize a crisis, Sheffield? We're on a 
tightrope. What are you doing backing Pres¬ 
teign in this shabby deal? You're the leader 
of the Liberal party. Terra's archpatriot. 
You’re Presteign’s political archenemy. Sell 
him out, you fool, before he sells us all out.” 

"Captain Yeovil,” Presteign broke in with 
icy venom. "These expressions cannot be 
countenanced." 

"We want and need PyrE," Y’ang-Yeovil 
continued. "We'll have to investigate that 
twenty pounds of PyrE, rediscover the syn¬ 
thesis, learn to apply it to the war effort and 
all this before the O.S. beats us to the punch, 
if they haven't already. Presteign refuses to 
co-operate. Why? He’s opposed to the party 
in power. He wants no military victories for 
the Liberals. He'd rather we lost the war for 
the sake of politics because rich men like 
Presteign never lose. Come to your senses, 
Sheffield. You've been retained by a traitor. 
What are you trying to do?" 

Before Sheffield could answer, there was a 
discreet tap on the door of the Star Chamber 
and Saul Dagenham was ushered in. Dagen¬ 
ham had been an Inner Planets' research wiz¬ 
ard, a physicist with inspired intuition, 'total 
recall', and a sixth-order computer for a 
brain. But there was an accident at Tycho 
Sands, and the fission blast that could have 
killed him did not. Instead he became dan¬ 
gerously radioactive. 

He was paid £r 25,000 a year by the Inner 
Planets government to take precautions 
which they trusted him to carry out. He 
avoided physical contact with any person 
for more than five minutes per day. He could 
not occupy any room other than his own for 
more than thirty minutes a day. Instructed by 
the IP to isolate himself, Dagenham had aban¬ 
doned research and built Dagenham Cour¬ 
iers, Inc. 

When Y'ang-Yeovil saw the short blond 
cadaver with leaden skin and death's-head 
smile enter the Star Chamber, he knew he 
was assured of defeat in this encounter. He 
was no match for the three men together. He 
arose at once. 



"I’m getting an Admiralty order for Foyle,” 
he said. "As far as Intelligence is concerned, 
all negotiations are ended. From now on it’s 
war.” 

"Captain Yeovil is leaving," Presteign 
called to the Jaunte-Watch officer who had 
guided Dagenham in. "Please see him out 
through the maze." 


Y'ang-Yeovil waited until the officer step¬ 
ped alongside him and bowed. Then, as the 
man courteously motioned to the door, 
Y'ang-Yeovil looked directly at Presteign, 
smiled ironically, and disappeared with a 
faint Pop! 

"Presteign!” Bunny exclaimed. "He 
jaunted. This room isn't blind to him. He—" 

"Evidently," Presteign said icily. "Inform 
the Keeper of the Household, that the co-or¬ 
dinates of the Star Chamber are no longer se¬ 
cret. They must be changed within twenty- 
four hours. Now, Mr. Dagenham.” 

"One minute,” Dagenham said. "There's 
that Admiralty order." 

Without apology he disappeared too. Pres¬ 
teign raised his eyebrows. "Another party to 
the Star Chamber secret," he murmured. 
"But at least he had the tact to conceal his 
knowledge until the secret was out.” 

Dagenham reappeared. "No point wasting 
time going through the motions of the 
maze," he said. "I’ve given orders in Wash¬ 
ington. They’ll hold Yeovil up; two hours 
guaranteed, three hours probably, four 
hours possible." 


"How will they hold him up?” Bunny 
asked. 

Dagenham gave him his deadly smile. 
"Standard FFCC Operation of Dagenham 
Couriers. Fun, fantasy, confusion, catastro¬ 
phe ... We’ll need four hours. Damn! I’ve 
disrupted your dolls, Presteign." The robots 
were suddenly capering in lunatic fashion as 
Dagenham's hard radiation penetrated their 
electronic systems. "No matter, I’ll be on my 
way." 

"Foyle?” Presteign asked. 


"Nothing yet. He's got steel guts. Some¬ 
thing's got hold of him and he won’t give." 

"What's got hold of him?” Sheffield asked. 

"I hope to find out. Have you got a ship 
ready, Presteign?" Presteign nodded. 

“I’m not guaranteeing there’ll be any 'No¬ 
mad' for us to find, but we'll have to get a 
jump on the navy if there is. Law ready, Shef¬ 
field?" 

“Ready, I'm hoping we won’t have to use 
it.” 

"I’m hoping too ; but again, I'm not guaran¬ 
teeing. Stand by for instructions." 


















He jaunted Cincinnati-New Orleans-Monte- 
rey to Mexico City, where he appeared in the 
Psychiatry Wing of the giant hospital of the 
Combined Terran Universities. Wing was 
hardly an adequate name for this section 
which occupied an entire city in the metrop¬ 
olis which was the hospital. Dagenham jaunt¬ 
ed up to the 43rd floor of the Therapy Divi¬ 
sion and looked into the isolated tank where 
Foyle floated, unconscious. He glanced at 
the distinguished bearded gentlemen in at¬ 
tendance. 

"Hell of a thing, the Head of Psychiatry 
minding a patient for me.” 

“I think we owe you favors, Saul." 

"You still brooding about Tycho Sands, 
Fritz? I'm not. Am I lousing your wing with ra¬ 
diation?" 

"I've had everything shielded.” 

"Ready for the dirty work?" 

"I wish I knew what you wanted." 

"Information." 

"And you have to turn my therapy depart¬ 
ment into an inquisition to get it?" 

"That was the idea." 

"You know this is illegal.” 

"I know. Changed your mind? Want to 
back out? I can duplicate your equipment 
for a quarter of a million.” 

"No, Saul. We'll always owe you favors." 

They trundled the tank down a corridor 
and into a padded room. It was one of thera¬ 
py’s by-passed experiments. Nightmare The¬ 
ater had been an early attempt to shock 
schizophrenics back into the objective world 
by rendering the phantasy world into which 
they were withdrawing uninhabitable. But 
the shattering and laceration of patients' 
emotions had proved to be too cruel a treat¬ 
ment. 

The head of Psychiatry had dusted off the 
3D visual projectors and reconnected all sen¬ 
sory projectors. They decanted Foyle from 
his tank, gave him a reviving shot and left him 
in the middle of the floor. They removed the 
tank, turned off the lights, entered the con¬ 
cealed control booth and turned on the pro¬ 
jectors. 










Psychiatry knows that the joys and terrors 
of private phantasies are a common heritase 
shared by all mankind. Guilts and terrors 
could be interchansed, from one man to the 
next. The therapy department at Combined 
Hospital had recorded thousands of 
emotional tapes and boiled them down to 
one all-inclusive all-terrifyins performance in 
Nightmare Theater. 

Foyle awoke, panting and sweating, and 
never knew that he had awakened. He was 
pursued, entrapped. He screamed. He ran. 
Through the cacophony of grinding, 
shrieking, moaning, pursuing that assailed his 
ears, muttered the thread of a persistent 
voice. 

"Where is 'Nomad' where is 'Nomad' 
where is 'Nomad' where is 'Nomad' where is 
‘Nomad’?'' 

" ’Vorga,'" Foyle croaked. " 'Vorga.' ’’ 

He had been inoculated by his own 
fixation. His own nightmare had rendered 
him immune. 

"Where is 'Nomad'? where have you left 
'Nomad'? what happened to ‘Nomad’? 
where is 'Nomad'?" 

" 'Vorga,' " Foyle shouted. " 'Vorga.' 
'Vorga.' 'Vorga.'" 

In the control booth, Dagenham swore. 
The head of psychiatry, monitoring the 
projectors, glanced at the clock. "One 
minute and forty-five seconds, Saul. He can’t 
stand much more." 

"He’s got to break. Give him the final 
effect.” 

They buried Foyle alive, slowly, inexorably, 
hideously. He was carried down into black 
depths and enclosed in stinking slime that 
cut off light and air. He slowly suffocated 
while a distant voice boomed: "WHERE IS 
’NOMAD’? WHERE HAVE YOU LEFT 
’NOMAD’? YOU CAN ESCAPE IF YOU FIND 
’NOMAD.’ WHERE IS 'NOMAD’?” 



But Foyle was back aboard "Nomad" in his 
lightless, airless coffin, floating comfortably 
between deck and roof. He curled into a 
tight foetal ball and prepared to sleep. He 
was content. He would escape. He would 
find “Vorga." 

"Impervious bastard!” Dagenham swore. 
"Has anyone ever resisted Nightmare 
Theater before, Fritz?" 

"Not many. You're right. That’s an un¬ 
common man, Saul.” 

"He's got to be ripped open. All right, to 
hell with any more of this. We'll try the Megal 
Mood next. Are the actors ready?" 

"All ready.” 







There are six direc¬ 
tions in which delu¬ 
sions of grandeur can 
run. The Megal (short 
for Megalomania) 
Mood was therapy's 
dramatic diagnosis 
technique for estab¬ 
lishing and plotting 
the particular course 
of megalomania. 

Foyle awoke in a 
luxurious bed. Soft 
sunlight filtered 
through latticed 
windows. Across the 
room a valet was 
quietly laying out 
clothes. 

The valet turned. 
"Good morning, Mr. 
Fourmyle," he 
murmured. 

"What?” 

"It's a lovely 
morning, sir." 

"What's a matter, 
you?” 

The valet gazed at 
Foyle curiously. "Is 
anything wrong, Mr. 
Fourmyle?” 

"What you call me, 
man?" 

"By your name, 
sir." 

"My name is ... 
Fourmyle?" Foyle 
struggled up in the 
bed. "No, it’s not. It’s 
Gully Foyle, me." 

The valet stepped 
outside and called. 
Then he murmured. 
A lovely girl in white 
came running into 
the bedroom and sat 
down on the edge of 
the bed. She took 
Foyle’s hands and 
gazed into his eyes. 

"Darling," she 
whispered. "You 
aren't going to start 
all that again, are 
you?” 

"Start what 
again?" 

"All that Gulliver 
Foyle nonsense 
about your being 
a common sailor 
and-" 

"I am Gully Foyle." 



"Sweetheart, that’s just a delusion you’ve 
had for weeks. You’ve been overworking 
and drinking too much.” 

"Been Gully Foyle all my life, me." 

"Yes, I know darling. That's the way it’s 
seemed to you, but you're not. You’re Geof¬ 
frey Fourmyle. Get dressed, my love. You’ve 
got to come downstairs. Your office has 
been frantic.” 

Foyle permitted the valet to dress him and 
went downstairs in a daze. The lovely girl 
conducted him through a giant studio. She 
took him into a vast hall filled with desks, 
cabinets, stock tickers, office personnel. 
They entered a laboratory cluttered with 
glass and chrome. 

"What's all this?" Foyle asked. 

The girl seated Foyle in a plush armchair 
next to a giant desk with interesting papers. 
On some Foyle saw the name, Geoffrey Four¬ 
myle, scrawled in an imposing, authoritative 
signature. 

"There’s some crazy error,” he said. 

The girl smiled. "Here's Doctor Regan. He'll 
explain.” 

An impressive gentleman with a crisp, 
comforting manner, came to Foyle, touched 
his pulse, and nodded in satisfaction. 

“Good,” he said. “You are close to com¬ 
plete recovery, Mr. Fourmyle. Now you will 
listen to me for a moment, eh?" 

Foyle nodded. 

“You remember nothing of the past. You 
have only a false memory. You were over¬ 
worked. You are an important man and there 
were too many demands on you. You start¬ 
ed to drink heavily a month ago—No, no, de¬ 
nial is useless. You drank." 

"You became convinced you were not the 
famous Jeff Fourmyle. An infantile attempt to 
escape responsibility. You imagined you 
were a common spaceman named Foyle. 
Gulliver Foyle, yes?” 

"Gully Foyle. AS:128/127:006, that's me. 
That's-” 

Dr. Regan looked at Foyle. His spectacles 
were polished glass. "You can only recap¬ 
ture the true memory if you discharge the 
old. Reconstruct this false memory of yours 
in detail, and I will tear it down. Where do 
you imagine you left the spaceship ‘Nomad’? 
How did you escape? Where do you imag¬ 
ine the 'Nomad' is now?” 

Foyle considered the sympathetic and pro¬ 
fessional tone of the doctor. He considered 
the man named Geoffrey Fourmyle. “It seems 
to me I left 'Nomad' out in—" He stopped 
short. 

A devil-face peered at him from the high¬ 
lights reflected in Dr. Regan’s spectacles... a 
hideous tiger mask with NOMAD blazoned 
across the distorted brow. Foyle stood up. 

"Liars!” he growled. "It's‘real, me. This 
here is phoney. What happened to me is 
real. I’m real, me.” 



































Saul Dagenham walked into the laboratory. 
"All right,” he called. “Strike. It's a washout.” 

The bustling scene in laboratory, office, 
and studio ended. The actors quietly disap¬ 
peared without another glance at Foyle. Dag¬ 
enham gave Foyle his deadly smile. “Tough, 
aren't you? You’re really unique. My name is 
Saul Dagenham. We've got five minutes for a 
talk. Come into the garden.” 

The Sedative Garden atop the Therapy 
Building was a triumph of therapeutic plan¬ 
ning. Every perspective, every color, every 
contour had been designed to placate hostil¬ 
ity, soothe resistance, melt anger, evaporate 
hysteria, absorb melancholia and depres¬ 
sion. 

"Sit down,” Dagenham said, pointing to a 
bench alongside a pool in which crystal wat¬ 
ers tinkled. "Don’t try to jaunte-you’re 
drugged. I’ll have to walk around a bit. Can't 
come too close to you. I'm ‘hot.’ D'you know 
what that means?” 

Foyle shook his head sullenly. Dagenham 
cupped both hands around the flaming blos¬ 
som of an orchid and held them there for a 
moment. "Watch that flower,” he said. 
"You’ll see.” 

He paced up a path and turned suddenly. 
"You’re right, of course. Everything that hap¬ 
pened to you is real.... Only what did hap¬ 
pen?" 

"Go to hell,” Foyle growled. 


"You know, Foyle, I admire you. In your 
own primitive way you've got ingenuity and 
guts. You’re Cro-Magnon, Foyle. I've been 
checking on you. That bomb you threw in 
the Presteign shipyards was lovely, and you 
nearly wrecked General Hospital getting the 
money and material together.” Dagenham 
counted fingers. "You looted lockers, stole 
from the blind ward, stole drugs from the 
pharmacy, stole apparatus from the lab 
stockrooms. 

"But what have you got against Presteign? 
Why'd you try to blow up his shipyard? 
They tell me you broke in and went tearing 
through the pits like a wild man. What were 
you trying to do, Foyle?” 

"Go to hell.” 



Dagenham smiled. “If we’re going to 
chat,” he said. "You’ll have to hold up your 
end. Your conversation’s getting monoto¬ 
nous. What happened to ‘Nomad’?” 

"I don't know about ’Nomad,' nothing.” 

"The ship was last reported over seven 
months ago. Are you the sole survivor? And 
what have you been doing all this time? Hav¬ 
ing your face decorated?" 

"I don't know about 'Nomad,' nothing.” 

"No, no, Foyle, that won’t do. You show 
up with 'Nomad' tattooed across your face. 
Fresh tattooed. Intelligence checks and finds 
you were aboard 'Nomad' when she sailed. 
Foyle, Gulliver: AS:128/127:006, Mechanic’s 
Mate, 3rd Class. As if all this isn't enough to 
throw Intelligence into a tizzy, you come 
back in a private launch that’s been missing 
fifty years. Man, you’re cooking in the reac¬ 
tor. Intelligence wants the answers to all 
these questions. And you ought to know 
how Central Intelligence butchers its answers 
out of people.” 

Foyle started. Dagenham nodded as he 
saw his point sink home. "Which is why I 
think you’ll listen to reason. We want infor¬ 
mation, Foyle. I tried to trick it out of you; ad¬ 
mitted. I failed because you’re too tough; ad¬ 
mitted. Now I’m offering an honest deal. 
We'll protect you if you’ll co-operate. If you 
don’t, you'll spend five years in an Intelli¬ 
gence lab having information chopped out 
of you.” 



It was not the prospect of the butchery 
that frightened Foyle, but the thought of the 
loss of freedom. A man had to be free to 
avenge himself, to raise money and find 
"Vorga" again, to rip and tear and gut "VOR- 
GA." 

"What kind of deal?” he asked. 

"Tell us what happened to 'Nomad' and 
where you left her.” 

"Why, man?" 

"Why? Because of the salvage, man.” 

"There ain't nothing to salvage. She’s a 
wreck, is all." 

"Even a wreck’s salvagable.” 

"You mean you'd let out a million miles to 
pick up pieces? Don’t joker me, man.” 
































"All risht,” Dagenham said in exasperation. 
"There’s the cargo.” 

"She was split wide open. No cargo left.” 

"It was a cargo you don’t know about,” 
Dagenham said confidentially. " ’Nomad’ 
was transporting platinum bullion to Mars 
Bank. Every so often, banks have to adjust 
accounts. Normally, enough trade goes on 
between planets so that accounts can be 
balanced on paper. The war's disrupted 
normal trade, and Mars Bank found that 
Presteign owed them twenty odd million 
credits without any way of getting the 
money short of actual delivery. Presteign was 
delivering the money in bar platinum aboard 
the 'Nomad.' It was locked in the purser's 
safe.” 

"Twenty million,” Foyle whispered. 

"Give or take a few thousand. The ship 
was insured, but that just means that the 
underwriters, Bo’ness and Uig, get the 
salvage rights and they’re even tougher than 
Presteign. However, there’ll be a reward for 
you. Say.. .twenty thousand credits.” 

"Twenty million,” Foyle whispered again. 

"We’re assuming that an O.S. raider caught 
up with ’Nomad’ somewhere on course and 
let her have it. They couldn’t have boarded 
and looted or you wouldn’t have been left 
alive. This means that the purser’s safe is 
still—Are you listening. Foyle?” 

Foyle was not listening. He was seeing 
twenty million.. .not twenty thou¬ 
sand. . .twenty million in platinum bullion as 
a broad highway to "Vorga.” No more petty 
thefts from lockers and labs,- twenty million 
for the taking and the razing of "Vorga.” 

"Foyle!” 

Foyle awoke. He looked at Dagenham. "I 
don’t know about ’Nomad,’ nothing,” he 
said. 

"What the hell’s got into you now? Why’re 
you dummying up again?" 

"I don’t know about ‘Nomad,’ nothing.” 

"I’m offering a fair reward. A spaceman 
can go on a hell of a tear with twenty 
thousand credits.. .a one-year tear. What 
more do you want?” 



”1 don’t know about ’Nomad,’ nothing.” 

"It’s us or Intelligence, Foyle.” 

“you ain’t so anxious for them to get me, 
or you wouldn't be flipping through all this. 
But it ain't no use, anyway. I don’t know 
about ’Nomad,’ nothing.” 

Dagenham repressed his anger. He had 
revealed just a little too much, "you’re 
correct,” he said "We're not anxious for 
Intelligence to get you. But we've made our 
own preparations.” His voice hardened, 
"you think you can dummy up and stand us 
off. you think you can leave us to whistle for 
'Nomad.’ you’ve even got an idea that you 
can beat us to the salvage." 

"No,” Foyle said. 

"Now listen to this. We've got a lawyer 
waiting in New York. He's got a criminal 
prosecution for piracy pending against you. 
We're going to throw the book at you. 
Presteign will get a conviction in twenty-four 
hours. If you’ve got a criminal record of any 
kind, that means a lobotomy. They'll open up 
the top of your skull and burn out half your 
brain to stop you from ever jaunting again." 

Dagenham stopped and looked hard at 
Foyle. When Foyle shook his head, Dagen¬ 
ham continued. 

"If you haven’t a record, they'll hand you 
ten years of what is laughingly known as 
medical treatment. We don’t punish 
criminals in our enlightened age, we cure 
’em; and the cure is worse than punishment. 
They'll stash you in a black hole in one of the 
cave hospitals, you'll be kept in solitary 
confinement so you can’t jaunte out. They’ll 
go through the motions of giving you shots 
and therapy, but you'll be rotting in the dark, 
you’ll stay there and rot until you decide to 
talk. So make up your mind." 

"I don’t know nothing about 'Nomad.' 
Nothing!” Foyle said. 

"All right," Dagenham said. Suddenly he 
pointed to the orchid blossom he had en¬ 
closed with his hands. It was blighted and 
rotting. “That's what’s going to happen to 
you." 


















Chapter Five 


South of Saint-Gi- 
rons near the Span¬ 
ish-French border is 
the deepest abyss in 
France, the Gouffre 
Martel. Its caverns 
twist for miles under 
the Pyrenees. It is the 
most formidable cav¬ 
ern hospital on Terra. 
No patient has ever 
jaunted out of its 
darkness. No patient 
has ever succeeded 
in setting his bear¬ 
ings and learning the 
jaunte coordinates of 
the black hospital 
depths. Of the four 
methods of prevent¬ 
ing jaunting—concus¬ 
sion, sedation, lobot- 
omy and conceal¬ 
ment—the latter was 
considered most 
practical. 




The cells that line 
the winding pas¬ 
sages of Gouffre Mar¬ 
tel are cut out of 
rock. They are never 
illuminated. Infrared 
lamps flood the dark¬ 
ness. It is a light visi¬ 
ble only to atten¬ 
dants wearing gog¬ 
gles with the proper 
lenses. For the pa¬ 
tients, there is black 
silence, broken by 
the distant rush of 
underground waters. 


For Gulliver Foyle, 
there was the si¬ 
lence, the rushing 
and the routine. At 
8:00 he was awak¬ 
ened by a bell. He re¬ 
ceived his breakfast 
through a pneumatic 
tube. It had to be 
eaten at once. In fif¬ 
teen minutes the cup 
and plate were timed 
to dissolve. At 8:30, 
his cell opened. Foy¬ 
le shuffled blindly 
through the corridor. 


At 8 = 45, he 
reached Sanitation. 
Here, he and the oth¬ 
ers were processed. 
Their paper uniforms 
were sent to be 
pulped. New uni¬ 
forms were issued. 
They returned to 
their cells which had 
been automatically 
scrubbed out. In 
their cells again, the 
inmates heard inter¬ 
minable therapeutic 
lectures on cassette. 


At noon, there was 
silence. At 2:00 came 
occupational thera¬ 
py. Foyle saw the 
cell’s screen awaken 
with color. A holo¬ 
gram of tools ap¬ 
peared. He cut uni¬ 
forms and sewed 
them. He touched 
nothing, but his mo¬ 
tions were relayed 
by computer to an 
electronic surrogate, 
which repeated his 
efforts in a lab. 



























After one short 
hour of this relief 
came the darkness 
and silence again. 
Every so often ... 
once or twice a week 
(or perhaps once or 
twice a year) came 
the muffled thud of a 
distant explosion. 
The concussions 
were startling 
enough to distract 
Foyle. He whispered 
questions to other 
men in Sanitation. 

‘What's them ex¬ 
plosions?" 

“Blue Jauntes. 
Every sometime a 
guy gets fed up with 
old Jeffrey. Can't take 
it no more, him. 
Jauntes into the wild 
blue yonder. Don't 
know where they're 
going. Blue Jaunte in¬ 
to the dark and we 
hear 'em exploding 
in the mountains. 
Boom!" 

He was appalled, 
but he could under¬ 
stand. The darkness, 
the loneliness, the 
monotony destroyed 
sense and brought 
on desperation. 

Sometimes the suf¬ 
fering men would 
turn on each other 
and then a fight 
would break out in 
Sanitation. These 
were instantly brok¬ 
en up by the goggled 
guards, and the 
morning lecture 
would switch on the 
Virtue of Patience. 

Foyle learned the 
records by heart, 
every click and crack 
in the tapes. He 
learned to deafen 
himself to the thera¬ 
peutic monotony 
and perform his oc¬ 
cupational therapy 
mechanically, but he 
was without resourc¬ 
es to withstand the 
endless solitary 
hours. He imagined 
he was back aboard 
"Nomad," reliving his 
fight for survival. 








"Men are in the 
north quadrant of 
Gouffre Martel. 
Women are in the 
south. I'm South-900. 
Where are you?" 
"North-11i. 

"you're a quarter 
of a mile away. How 
can we—Of course! 
It's the Whisper Line. 
I always thousht that 
was a lesend, but it's 
true. It’s working 

:OW.” 

"Here I go, me," 
Foyle whispered. 
"Blue Jaunte.” 

"Foyle, listen to 
me! Forget the Blue 
Jaunte! Don't throw 
this away. It's a mira¬ 
cle.” 

"What’s a mira¬ 
cle?" 


It whispered in his 
ear from nowhere, 
and suddenly, with 
the logic of despera¬ 
tion, it came to him 
that there was a way 
out of Gouffre Martel. 
He had been a fool 
not to see it before. 


"yes,” he croaked. 
"There's a way out.” 

There was a soft 
gasp, then a soft 
question. "Who’s 
there?" 

“Me, is all,” Foyle 
said, "you know 
me.” 

"Where are you?" 

"Here. Where I al- 


"There's an acous¬ 
tical freak in Gouffre 
Martel ... they hap¬ 
pen in underground 
caves ... a freak of 
echoes, passages 
and whispering gal¬ 
leries. Old-timers call 
it the Whisper Line. 
We're talking to each 
other over the Whis¬ 
per Line and nobody 
can hear us but us. 
We can plan. Maybe 
we can escape.'' 


ways been, me. 


There were fleeting 
dreams. An angel 
hummed to him 
once. Another time 
she sang quietly in a 
heart-rending des¬ 
cending note. 

He sank into his 
abyss, listening to 
her. 

"There is a way 
out," his angel mur¬ 
mured in his ear, 
sweetly, comforting. 
Her voice was soft 
and warm, yet it 
burned with anger. 


m 






"I had to be independent. Gully. I had to 
live my own life, and that's the only way so¬ 
ciety would let me.” Jiz went on to describe 
the lurid details of her revolt: the Temper 
Racket, the Cataract Racket, and the Badser 
Jaunte. 

Foyle told her about "Nomad" and "Vor- 
ga.” He did not tell Jisbella about his face or 
the platinum bullion waiting out in the aste¬ 
roids. 

"What happened to 'Nomad'?" Jisbella 
asked. 

"I don't know, me. Can’t remember, girl." 

"Shock,” Jiz speculated. "Being marooned 
for six months didn't help. Did Dagenham 
mention anything about the cargo?” 

"No," Foyle lied. 

"Then he must have another reason for 
hounding you into Gouffre Martel. There 
must be something else he wants from 'No¬ 
mad.' ” 

'■yeah, Jiz.” 

"you were a fool trying to blow up "Vor- 
ga.' you’re like a wild beast trying to punish 
the trap that injured it. Steel isn't alive. It 
doesn't think, you can't punish 'Vorga.' " 

"Don't know what you mean, girl. 'Vorga' 
passed me by.” 

"you. The brain. The brain that sets the 
trap. Find out who was aboard 'Vorga.' Find 
out who gave the order to pass you by, Gul¬ 
ly." 

"How?" 

"Learn to think. The head that could figure 
out how to get ‘Nomad’ under way and how 
to put a bomb together ought to be able to 
figure that out. No more bombs; brains in¬ 
stead. Locate a member of 'Vorga's' crew. 
He'll tell you who was aboard. Track them 
down. Find out who gave the order. It’ll take 
time. Gully ... time and money,- more than 
you've got." 

"I got a whole life, me." 

They murmured for hours across the Whis¬ 
per Line, their voices sounding small yet 
close to the ear. There was only one particu¬ 
lar spot in each cell where the other could 
be heard, which was why so much time had 
passed before they discovered the miracle. 

"If we ever break out of Gouffre Martel, 
Gully, it'll have to be together. I'm not trust¬ 
ing myself to an illiterate partner." 

"Who's illiterate?” 

"you are," Jisbella answered firmly. "I 
have to talk gutter a you half the time, me." 

”1 can read and write." 

"That’s about all. Outside of brute strength 
you’ll be useless." 

"Talk sense, you," he said angrily. 

"I am talking sense. What's the use of the 
strongest chisel in the world if it doesn't have 
an edge? We've got to sharpen your wits, 
Gully. Educate you." 

He agreed. 






Jisbella was the 
daughter of an archi¬ 
tect and had re¬ 
ceived an education. 
This she drilled into 
Foyle, shaded by the 
cynical experience of 
five years in the un¬ 
derworld. Occasion¬ 
ally he rebelled 
against the hard 
work, but in the end 
he would apologize. 
Sometimes Jisbella 
would tire of teach¬ 
ing, and they would 
ramble on, sharing 
dreams in the dark. 

"I think we're fal¬ 
ling in love, Gully." 


"I think so too, 
Jiz." 

"I'm an old hag, 
Gully. A hundred 
and five years old. 
What are you like?” 

"Awful." 

"How awful?” 

"My face." 

“You make 
yourself sound ro¬ 
mantic. Is it one of 
those exciting scars 
that make a man at¬ 
tractive?” 

"No. You’ll see 
when we meet, us. 
That's wrong, isn't it, 
Jiz? Just plain: 'When 

we meet.' Period." 


"Good boy." 

"We will meet 
some day, won’t we, 
Jiz?" 

"Soon, I hope, Gul¬ 
ly." Jiz smiled. "We 
can pull it off, Gully. 
Never doubt that for 
a minute. There must 
be dozens of loop¬ 
holes in the security 
system." 

"Nobody ever 
found them before." 

"Nobody ever 
worked with a part¬ 
ner. We’ll pool our in¬ 
formation and we’ll 
make it." 


no longer 
to 

1. He felt 
the corridor walls, 
noted doors, listened 
and deduced. He 
made a note of every 
separate step in the 
Sanitation pens and 
reported them to Jiz. 
The questions he 
whispered to the 
men around him in 
the shower and 
scrub rooms had pur¬ 
pose. Together, Foyle 
and Jisbella built up 
a picture of the rou¬ 
tine and security sys¬ 
tem of Gouffre Mar¬ 
tel. 





































































































Then one mornins, on the return from Sani¬ 
tation, he was stopped as he was about to 
step back into his cell. 

"Stay in line, Foyle.” 

"This is North-111.1 know where to get off 
by now." 

"Keep moving." 

"But-” He was terrified, “you’re changing 
me?" 

"Visitor to see you." 



He was marched up to the end of the 
north corridor where it met the three other 
main corridors that formed the huge cross of 
the hospital. In the center of the cross were 
the administration offices, maintenance 
workshops, clinics, and plants. Foyle was 
thrust into a room, as dark as his cell. The 
door was shut behind him. He became 
aware of a faint shimmering outline in the 
blackness. It was no more than the ghost of 
an image with a blurred body and a death's 
head. Two black discs on the skull face were 
either eye sockets or infrared goggles. 

"Good morning,” said Saul Dagenham. 

"You?” Foyle exclaimed. 

"Me. I’ve got five minutes. Sit down. Chair 
behind you.” 

Foyle felt for the chair and sat down slow¬ 
ly- 














"Enjoyins your¬ 
self?” 

"What do you 
want, Dagenham?” 

"Hmm, there's 
been a change, 
Foyle. Last time we 
talked your dialogue 
consisted solely of 
'Go to hell.' ” 

"Go to hell, Dagen¬ 
ham, if it will make 
you feel any better.” 

"your repartee’s 
improved, too. 
You’ve changed.” 





"Changed too fast. 
What’s happened to 
you?” 

"Been going to 
night school, Dagen¬ 
ham." 

"you've had ten 
months in this night 
school!” 

"Ten months?" 
Foyle echoed in 
amazement. "That 
long?” 

"Ten months in sol¬ 
itary. you should be 
ready to break. 


“ I was correct, you 
are unusual. At this 
rate, it will take too 
long. We can’t wait. 
I’d like to make a new 
offer, Foyle.” 

"Make it.” 

"Ten per cent of 
'Nomad’s’ bullion. 
Two million." 

"Two million!” 
Foyle exclaimed. 
“Why didn't you of¬ 
fer that in the first 
place?” 


“I didn't know 
your caliber. Deal?” 

"Almost. I want 
out of Gouffre Martel. 
Somebody else, 
too.” 

"It can be ar¬ 
ranged. Anything 
else?” 

"I get access to 
Presteign’s files.” 

"Are you insane, 
Foyle?" 

"His shipping 
files.” 

"What for?” 


"A list of personnel 
aboard one of his 
ships.” 

"Oh,” Dagenham 
said quietly, "that I 
can arrange. Is that 
it?” 

"yes.” 

Dagenham was de¬ 
lighted. "We’ll have 
you out in six hours. 
I’ll start arrangements 
for your friend.” 

"Why didn’t you 
send a telepath to 
work me over.” 


"What are you 
covering? Who are 
you working for?” 
Dagenham's hands 
shook. "Christ! What 
a fool I've been. Of 
course you’re unusu¬ 
al. you're no com¬ 
mon spaceman. I 
asked you: who are 
you working for?" 




"A telepath? Real¬ 
ly, Foyle. There aren't 
ten full telepaths in 
the I.P. We couldn’t 
persuade a telepath 
for love or money.” 

"I apologize. I 
thought you didn’t 
know your busi¬ 
ness." 

"you very nearly 
hurt my feelings.” 

“Now I know 
you’re just lying.” 


'■you’re flattering 
me, Foyle.” 

"you could have 
hired a telepath. For 
a cut of twenty mil¬ 
lion you could have 
hired him easy." 

"The government 
would never—” 
"They don’t all 
work for the govern¬ 
ment. You have 
something too hot to 
let a telepath get 
close." 





















Foyle said, "No¬ 
body, except my¬ 
self.” 

"Nobody, eh? In¬ 
cludes your friend in 
Gouffre Martel you're 
so eager to rescue? 
you almost swindled 
me, Foyle. Tell Cap¬ 
tain Vang-yeovil I 
congratulate him. 
He's got a better staff 
than I thought." 


Foyle ripped the 
goggles off his face 
and put them on. 
Sight returned in soft 
red lights. He was in 
a small reception 
room with a table 
and two chairs. Foyle 
stripped Dagenham’s 
jacket off and put it 
on with two quick 
jerks that split the 
shoulders. Dagen¬ 
ham's cocked high¬ 
wayman's hat lay on 
the table. 



"I never heard of 
anyy'ang-yeovil." 

"you and your col¬ 
league are going to 
rot here, you'll fester 
here. I’ll have you 
moved to the worst 
cell in the hospital. I'll 
sink you to the bot¬ 
tom of Gouffre Mar¬ 
tel. I’ll —Guard, 
here!” 



Foyle grasped 
Dagenham’s throat, 
dragged him down 
to the floor and ham¬ 
mered his head on 
the flagstones. Dag¬ 
enham squirmed 
once and then was 
still. 




Foyle clapped it 
over his head and 
pulled the brim 
down before his 
face. 

On opposite walls 
were two doors. 
Foyle opened one a 
crack. It led out to 
the north corridor. 
He closed it, leaped 
across the room and 
tried the other. It 
opened onto a 
jaunte-proof maze. 



He looked around 
wildly, dreading the 
discovery that he 
was trapped in a cul- 
de-sac. The work¬ 
shop was L-shaped. 
Foyle tore around the 
corner, burst through 
the entrance of an¬ 
other jaunte-proof 
maze and was lost 
again. 



He came to a 
closed door and 
thrust it open. It re¬ 
vealed a large work¬ 
shop illuminated by 
normal light. Two 
technicians working 
at a machine bench 
looked up in sur¬ 
prise. 

Behind him he 
heard Dagenham 
shouting. 




Foyle slipped 
through the door and 
entered the maze. 
Without a guide to 
lead him through the 
labyrinth, he was im¬ 
mediately lost. He 
began to run around 
the twists and turns 
and found himself 
back at the reception 
room. Dagenham 
was struggling to his 
knees. 

Foyle turned back 
into the maze again. 









































The Gouffre Martel 
alarm system began 
clattering. Foyle bat¬ 
tered at the walls of 
the labyrinth with the 
sledge, shattered the 
thin plastic masking, 
and found himself in 
the infrared-lit south 
corridor of the wom¬ 
en's quadrant. 



Two guards came 
up the corridor, run¬ 
ning hard. Foyle 
swung the sledge 
and dropped them. 
He was near the 
head of the corridor. 
Before him stretched 
a long perspective of 
cell doors, each bear¬ 
ing a glowing num¬ 
ber. Overhead the 
corridor was lit by 
glowing red globes. 
Foyle clubbed the 
globe above him. 


He smashed the 
current cable. The 
entire corridor went 
dark even to goggles. 

"Evens us up,” 
Foyle gasped and 
tore down the corri¬ 
dor feeling the wall 
as he ran and count¬ 
ing cell doors. He 
was counting his 
way toward South- 
900. He blundered 
into a guard. She 
shrieked. The women 
patients began 
shrieking. Foyle lost 
count and kept run¬ 
ning. 

"Jiz!" he bellowed. 

“Gully!” Her voice 
was muffled. 



"Jiz?" he gasped. 
"Excuse me ... Was 
passing by. Thought 
I'd drop in." 



"Gully!" 

"yeah. Hell of a 
way to meet, eh? 
Out, girl. Out!” He 
dragged her out of 
the cell. "Which way 
to Sanitation?" 



"Gully, you’re 
crazy.” 

"Whole quadrant's 
dark. I smashed the 
power cable. We’ve 
got half a chance. 
Go, girl.” 



He gave her a 
powerful thrust and 
she led him down 
the passage to the 
automatic stalls of 
the women's Sanita¬ 
tion pens. 




















While mechanical 
hands removed their 
uniforms, soaped, 
soaked, sprayed and 
disinfected them, 
Foyle felt for the slass 
pane of the medical 
observation win¬ 
dow. He found it, 
swuns the sledge 
and smashed it. 



"Get in, Jiz." 

He hurled her 
through the window 
and followed. They 
were both stripped, 
greasy with soap, 
slashed and bleed¬ 
ing. Foyle slipped 
and crashed through 
the blackness search¬ 
ing for the door 
through which the 
medical officers en¬ 
tered. 




"Can't find the 
door, Jiz. Door from 
the clinic. I—" 

"Shhh!” 

"But-" 

"Be quiet, Gully.” 

A soapy hand 
found his mouth and 
clamped over it. She 
gripped his shoulder 
so hard that her fin¬ 
gernails pierced his 
skin. 


"They may not not¬ 
ice the window,” Jis- 
bella hissed. "Quiet." 

They crouched on 
the floor. Steps tram¬ 
pled through the 
pens in bewildering 
succession. Then 
they were gone. 

"All clear, now,” 
Jisbella whispered. 
"But they'll have 
searchlights any min¬ 
ute. Come on, Gully." 

"But the door to 
the clinic, Jiz." 



"There is no door. 
They use spiral stairs 
and they pull them 
up. We’ll have to try 
the laundry lift. God 
knows what good 
it'll do us. Oh Gully, 
you fool!” 

They climbed back 
into the pens. They 
searched for the lifts 
by which soiled uni¬ 
forms were removed 
and fresh uniforms is¬ 
sued. The hands 
again soaped them. 



















"Geophone. It can 
trace a whisper 
throush half a mile of 
solid rock. That’s 
why they've sirened 
for silence." 

"The laundry lift?” 

"Can’t find it." 

"Then we’re run- 
nins." 

"Where?" 

”1 don’t know, but 
I'm not settins 
causht flat-footed. 
Come on. The exer¬ 
cise'll do you sood." 


They ran, saspins 
and stumblins, 
throush the black¬ 
ness, down into the 
deepest reaches of 
South Quadrant. 
Foyle ran, holdins the 
sledse in his hand, 
the handle extended 
before him as an an¬ 
tenna. Then they 
crashed into a blank 
wall and realized 
they had reached the 
end of the corridor. 
They were trapped. 


He sround his 
hands into the floor 
to grit his soapy 
palms, and began 
swinging the sledge 
against the wall. He 
swung in steady 
rhythm, grunting and 
gasping. The steel 
sledge struck the 
wall with the blunt 
concussion of stones 
struck under water. 


"They're coming," 
Jiz said. "I hear 
them.” 


The caterwauling 
of a siren suddenly 
echoed through the 
caverns, silencing all 
other sound. There 
came a hush as suffo¬ 
cating as the dark¬ 
ness. 

"They’re using the 
G-phone to track us, 
Gully." 

"The what?” 


“What now?” 

"Don’t know. We 
can't go back for 
sure. I clobbered 
Dagenham in the of¬ 
fices. You got a flash, 
girl? Was counting on 
you for ideas. ’No 
more bombs,’ you 
said. Wish I had one 
now. Could—Wait a 
minute." He touched 
the wall against 
which they were 
leaning. He felt the 
checkerboard inden¬ 
tations of mortar 
seams. "Bulletin from 
G. Foyle. This isn’t a 
natural cave wall. It's 
made. Brick and 
stone." 

Jisbella felt the 
wall. "So?” 

"Means this pas¬ 
sage don't end here. 
Goes on. They 
blocked it off. Out of 
the way.” 





















‘They’re comins,” Jiz said. "I hear them.” 

The blunt blows took on a crumbling, 
crushing overtone. There was a whisper, 
then a steady pebble-fall of loose mortar. 
Foyle redoubled his efforts. Suddenly there 
was a crash and a gush of icy air blew in their 
faces. 

"Through," Foyle muttered. 

He attacked the edges of the hole pierced 
through the wall with ferocity. Bricks, stones, 
and old mortar flew. Foyle stopped and 
called Jisbella. 

"Try it.” 

He dropped the sledge, seized her, and 
held her up to the chest-high opening. She 
cried out in pain as she tried to wriggle past 
the sharp edges. Foyle pressed her relent¬ 
lessly until she got her shoulders and then 
her hips through. He let go of her legs and 
heard her fall on the other side. 

Foyle pulled himself up and tore himself 
through the jagged breach in the wall. He felt 
Jisbella's hands trying to break his fall as he 
crashed down in a mass of loose brick and 
mortar. They were both through into the icy 
blackness of the unoccupied caverns of 
Gouffre Martel... miles of unexplored grot¬ 
tos and caves. 

“By God, we'll make it yet," Foyle mum¬ 
bled. 

"I don’t know if there's a way out, Gully." 
Jisbella was shaking with cold. "Maybe this is 
all cul-de-sac, walled off from the hospital." 

"There has to be a way out." 

"I don't know if we can find it." 

"We’ve got to find it. Let's go, girl." 

They blundered forward. Foyle tore the 
useless set of goggles from his eyes. They 
crashed against ledges, corners, low ceilings; 
they fell down slopes and steep steps. They 
climbed over a razor-back ridge to a level 
plain and their feet shot from under them. 
Both fell heavily to a glassy floor. Foyle felt it 
and touched it with his tongue. 

"Ice," he muttered. "We’re in an ice cav¬ 
ern, Jiz. Underground glacier." 

They arose shakily, straddling their legs and 
worked their way across the ice that had 
been forming in the Gouffre Martel abyss for 
millenia. They climbed into a forest of stone 
saplings that were stalagmites and stalactites 
thrusting up from the jagged floor and down 
from the ceilings. The vibrations of every 
step loosened the huge stalactites; ponder¬ 
ous stone spears thundered down from 
overhead. At the edge of the forest, Foyle 
stopped, reached out and tugged. There 
was a clear metallic ring. He took Jisbella's 
hand and placed the long tapering cone of a 
stalagmite in it. 



"Cane," he grunted. "Use it like a blind 
man." 

He broke off another and they went tap¬ 
ping, feeling, stumbling through the dark¬ 
ness. There was no sound but the gallop of 
panic ... their gasping breath and racing 
hearts, the taps of their stone canes, the mul¬ 
titudinous drip of water, the distant rushing 
of the underground river beneath Gouffre 
Martel. 

"Not that way,” Foyle nudged her should¬ 
er. "More to the left." 

"Have you the faintest notion where we’re 
headed, Gully?" 

“Down, Jiz. Follow any slope that leads 
down." 

"you’ve got an idea?" 

"yeah. Surprise, surprise! Brains instead of 
bombs." 

"Brains instead of—" Jisbella shrieked with 
hysterical laughter, "you exploded into 
South Quadrant w-with a sledge hammer 
and th-that’s your idea of b-brains instead of 
b-b-b—" She brayed and hooted until Foyle 
grasped her. 

“Shut up, Jiz. If they’re tracking us by G- 
phone they could hear you from Mars.” 

"S-sorry, Gully. Sorry. I ..." She took a 
breath. "Why down?” 

"The river, the one we hear all the time. It 
must be near. It probably melts off the gla¬ 
cier back there.” 

"The river?” 

"The only sure way out. It must break out 
of the mountain somewhere. We’ll swim." 

“Gully, you're insane!" 

"What's a matter, you? you can’t swim?" 

”1 can swim, but—" 

"Then we’ve got to try. Got to Jiz. Come 
on." 

The rush of the river grew louder as their 
strength began to fail. Jisbella pulled to a halt 
at last, gasping. 

"Gully, I’ve got to rest." 

"Too cold. Keep moving." 

"I can’t." 

"Keep moving.” He felt for her arm. 

"Get your hands off me,” she cried furious¬ 
ly. In an instant she was all spitfire. He re¬ 
leased her in amazement. 

"What’s the matter with you? Keep your 
head, Jiz. I’m depending on you.” 

"For what? I told you we had to plan ... 
work out an escape ... and now you’ve 
trapped us into this." 

"I was trapped myself. Dagenham was go¬ 
ing to change my cell. No more Whisper Line 
for us. I had to, Jiz ... and we’re out, aren’t 
we?" 


























"Out where? Lost in Gouffre Martel. Look- 
ins for a damned river to drown in. You're a 
fool, Gully, and I’m an idiot for lettins you 
trap me into this. Damn you! Damn you! You 
pull everythins down to your imbecile level 
and you've pulled me down too. Run. Fight. 
Punch. That's all you know. Beat. Break. Blast. 
Destroy-Gully!" 

Jisbella screamed. There was a clatter of 
loose stone in the darkness, and her scream 
faded down and away to a heavy splash. 
Foyle heard the thrash of her body in water. 
He leaped forward, shouted: "Jiz!" and stag- 
gered over the edge of a precipice. 



He fell and struck the water flat with a stun¬ 
ning impact. The icy river enclosed him, and 
he could not tell where the surface was. He 
struggled, suffocated, felt the swift current 
drag him against the chill slime of rocks, and 
then was borne bubbling to the surface. He 
coughed and shouted. He heard Jisbella an¬ 
swer, her voice faint and muffled by the roar¬ 
ing torrent. He swam with the current, trying 
to overtake her. 

He shouted and heard her answering 
voice growing fainter and fainter. The roaring 
grew louder, and abruptly he was shot 
down the hissing sheet of a waterfall. He 
plunged to the bottom of a deep pool and 
struggled once more to the surface. The 
whirling current entangled him with a cold 
body bracing itself against a smooth rock 
wall. 















"Jiz!" 

"Gully! Thank God!” 

They cluns tosether for a moment while 
the water tore at them. 

"Gully ..Jisbella coushed. "It soes 
through here.” 

He squirmed past her, bracins himself 
against the wall, and felt the mouth of an un¬ 
derwater tunnel. The current was sucking 
them into it. 

"Hold on," Foyle gasped. He explored to 
the left and the right. The walls of the pool 
were smooth, without handhold. 

"We can't climb out. Have to go through. 
We'll hold our breath.” 

"It could be longer than we can hold our 
breath." 

"Pump your lungs. Hold on to me." 


They supported each other in the water, 
gasping for breath, filling their lungs. Foyle 
nudged Jisbella toward the underwater tun¬ 
nel. "you go first. I'll help if you get into 
trouble.” 

"Trouble!" Jisbella cried in a shaking voice. 
She submerged and permitted the current to 
suck her into the tunnel mouth. Foyle fol¬ 
lowed. The fierce waters drew them down, 
down, down, caroming from side to side of a 
tunnel that had been worn glass-smooth. 
Foyle swam close behind Jisbella, feeling her 
thrashing legs beat his head and shoulders. 













They shot throush the tunnel until their 
lunss burst. There was a roarins and a sur¬ 
face, and then they could breathe. The glas- 
sy tunnel sides were replaced by jasged 
rocks. Foyle caught Jisbella's leg and seized a 
stone projection at the side of the river. 

"Got to climb out here," he shouted, "you 
hear that roaring up ahead? Rapids. Be torn 
to pieces. Out, Jiz." 

She was too weak to climb out of the wat¬ 
er. He thrust her body up onto the rocks and 
followed. They lay on the dripping stones, 
too exhausted to speak. At last Foyle got 
wearily to his feet. 

"Have to keep on," he said. "Follow the 
river. Ready?” 

She could not answer; she could not pro¬ 
test. He pulled her up and they went stum¬ 
bling through the darkness, trying to follow 
the bank of the torrent. The boulders they 
traversed were gigantic, standing like dol¬ 
mens, heaped, jumbled, scattered into a 
labyrinth. They staggered and twisted 
through them and lost the river. They could 
hear it in the darkness; they could not get 
back to it. They could get nowhere. 

"Lost..." Foyle grunted in disgust. "We’re 
lost again. Really lost this time. What are we 
going to do?" 

Jisbella began to cry. She made helpless 
yet furious sounds. Foyle lurched to a stop 
and sat down, drawing her down with him. 

"Maybe you're right, girl," he said wearily. 
“Maybe I am a damned fool. I got us trapped 
into this no-jaunte jam, and we're licked.” 

She didn't answer. 

"So much for brainwork. Hell of an educa¬ 
tion you gave me." He hesitated, “you think 
we ought to try backtracking to the hospi¬ 
tal?" 

"We'll never make it.” 

"Guess not. Was just practicing m’brain. 
Should we start a racket? Make a noise so 
they can track us by G-phone?" 

"They’d never hear us ... Never find us in 
time.” 

"We could make enough noise, you could 
knock me around a little. Be a pleasure for 
both of us." 

“Shut up.” 



"What a mess!" He sagged back, cushion¬ 
ing his head on a tuft of soft grass. “At least I 
had a chance aboard 'Nomad.' There was 
food and I could see where I was trying to 
go. I could-” He broke off and sat bolt up¬ 
right. "Jiz!" 

"Don't talk so much.” 



He felt the ground under him and clawed 
up sods of earth and tufts of grass. He thrust 
them into her face. 

"Smell this," he laughed. "It’s grass, Jiz. 
Earth and grass. We must be out of Gouffre 
Martel." 

"What?” 

























"It's nisht outside. Pitch-black. Overcast. 
We came out of the caves and never knew it. 
We made it!” 

They leaped to their feet, peering, listen¬ 
ing. The night was impenetrable, but they 
head the soft sigh of winds. Far in the dis¬ 
tance a dog barked. 

"Gully,” Jisbella whispered incredulously. 
"We’re out of Gouffre Martel. All we have to 
do is wait for dawn.” 

She laughed. She flung her arms about him 
and kissed him, and he returned the em¬ 
brace. They sank down on the soft grass 
again, weary, but unable to rest, eager, impa¬ 
tient, all life before them. 

"Hello, Gully, darling Gully. Hello after all 
this time.” 

"Hello, Jiz." 

"I told you we'd meet some day. I told 
you, darling and this is the day." 

"The night." 

"The night, so it is. But no more murmuring 
in the night along the Whisper Line. No more 
night for us, Gully, dear." 

Suddenly they became aware that they 
were nude, lying close, no longer separated. 
Jisbella fell silent but did not move. He 
clasped her, almost angrily, and enveloped 
her with a desire that was no less than hers. 


When dawn came, he saw that she was 
lovely, long and lean with smoky red hair 
and a generous mouth. 

But when dawn came, she saw his face. 












Chapter Six 


Harley Baker, M.D., had a small general 
practice in Montana which was legitimate 
and barely paid for the oil he consumed par¬ 
ticipating in the rallies for vintage tractors 
which were the vogue in Shara. His real in¬ 
come was earned in his Freak Factory in Tren¬ 
ton to which Baker jaunted at night. There, 
for enormous fees, Baker had monstrosities 
for the entertainment business and refash¬ 
ioned skin and bone for the underworld. 


Looking like a male midwife, Baker sat in¬ 
side his Spokane mansion listening to Jiz 
McQueen finish the story of her escape. 

"Once we hit the open country outside 
Gouffre Martel it was easy. We found a 
shooting lodge and got some clothes. Then 
we jaunted to the nearest jaunte stage we 
had memorized." 

"Which?" 

"Biarritz." 

"Traveled by night, eh?” 

"Naturally.” 



"Do anything about Foyle’s face?” 

“We tried makeup but that didn’t work. 
The damned tattooing showed through. 
Then I bought a dark skin-surrogate and 
sprayed it on.” 

"Did that do it?” 

"No,” Jiz said angrily. ‘‘You have to keep 
your face quiet or else the surrogate cracks 
and peels. Foyle couldn't control himself. His 
temper is worse than a child." She smiled. 











































"Where is he 
now?” 

"Sam Quatt's sot 
him in tow." 

"I thousht Sam re¬ 
tired from the rack¬ 
ets.” 

"He did, but he 
owes me a favor." 


“I don’t want Foyle 
in your zoo! Can you 
get the tattoo off his 
face?" 

”1 haven’t had any 
experience, my dear, 
but I seem to remem¬ 
ber-" Baker jaunted 
out. 


"Forget your hob¬ 
by, Baker! We're hot! 
We're the first to 
break out of Gouffre 
Martel. How long do 
you think we can 
stay out with that tat¬ 
tooed face?” 


“He helped me 
Baker, now I’m help¬ 
ing him." 

"All right, then let’s 
just give him a new 
face.” 

"No!” 

"I thought so. You 
want his face fixed 
up because you're 
interested in his 
face.” 


“Sam’s minding 
Foyle; they’re circu¬ 
lating on jaunte to 
stay ahead of the 
cops.” 

"Interesting," Bak¬ 
er murmured, ”1 
haven’t ever seen a 
tattoo." 


Jisbella paced furi¬ 
ously until he re ap¬ 
peared twenty min¬ 
utes later with a tat¬ 
tered book in his 
hands and a smile on 
his face. 


"Why are you so 
angry, Jiz?” 

"I'm not angry. I'm 
explaining." 

"He’d be happy in 
the zoo—’’ 

"Forget the zoo! 
That's definite!" 

"All right, but why 
should you worry 
about Foyle?" 


"All right, dear. 
Three thousand for 
the operation, a 
thousand for the acid 
and one thousand 
for-" 

"Your curiosity?" 

"No dear, for the 
anesthetist. It’s pain¬ 
ful—to bleach that 
tattoo out I’ll have to 
go over his skin pore 
by pore, hammer in 
thedisulphonic.” 


"I'm surprised Bak¬ 
er. Everybody knows 
that zoo of yours in 
Trenton. It’s ghastly.” 

”1 picked up a gen¬ 
uine—” 

”1 don’t want to 
hear!" Jiz snapped. 



"I’m asking you to 
do a job, Baker. I'm 
paying you.” 

"It’s expensive. I 
want to save you 
money.” 

"No you don't. 
You want to know 
why I'm helping 
Foyle. Just ;jy I’m 
grateful.” 


"Can you do it 
without the dope?” 

"Without the—are 
you crazy, Jiz? Foyle 
will-" 



’’What about 
Foyle?” 

"It can be done 
with inditogin disul- 
phonic acid dear, 
but it seems a shame 
to tamper with a face 
as unique as you’ve 
described." 





































"To hell with Foyle. I'm paying four thou¬ 
sand. No dope, Baker. 

"Jiz! You don't know what you're letting 
him in for." 

"I know. Let him suffer.” She laughed so 
furiously that she startled Baker. "Let his face 
make him suffer too." 




Baker’s Freak Factory occupied a round 
brick threestory building that had once been 
the roundhouse in a suburban railway yard 
before jaunting ended the need for subur¬ 
ban railroads. The ancient ivy-covered 
roundhouse was alongside the Trenton rock¬ 
et pits, and the rear windows looked out on 
the mouths of the pits thrusting their anti- 
grav beams upward. 



Baker's patients 
could amuse them¬ 
selves watching the 
spaceships riding si¬ 
lently up and down 
the beams, their 
portholes blazing, 
recognition signals 
blinking, as the atmo¬ 
sphere carried off the 
electrostatic charges 
built up in outer 
space. 



The basement floor of the factory con¬ 
tained Baker's zoo of anatomical curiosities, 
natural freaks and monsters bought, and/or 
abducted. Baker, like the rest of his world, 
was passionately devoted to these creatures 
and spent long hours with them, drinking in 
the spectacle of their distortions the way 
other men saturated themselves with the 
beauty of art. The middle floor of the round¬ 
house contained bedrooms for post-opera¬ 
tive patients, laboratories, staff rooms, and 
kitchens. The top floor contained the operat¬ 
ing theaters. 



In one of the latter, a small room usually 
used for retinal experiments. Baker was at 
work on Foyle's face. Under a harsh battery 
of lamps, he bent over the operating table 
working meticulously with a small steel ham¬ 
mer and a platinum needle. Baker was fol¬ 
lowing the pattern of the old tattooing on 
Foyle's face, searching out each minute scar 
in the skin, and driving the needle into it. 
Foyle's head was gripped in a clamp, but his 
body was unstrapped. His muscles writhed 
at each tap of the hammer, but he never 
moved his body. 




"Control,” he said 
through his teeth, 
"you wanted me to 
learn control, Jiz. I’m 
practicing.” He 
winced. 

"Don’t move," 
Baker ordered. 

"I’m playing it for 
laughs." 

"you’re doing all 
right, son,” Sam 
Quatt said, looking 
sick. He glanced side¬ 
long at Jisbella’s furi¬ 
ous face. "What do 
you say, Jiz?" 

"He’s learning.” 



Baker continued 
dipping and ham¬ 
mering the needle. 

"Listen, Sam," 
Foyle mumbled, 
barely audible. "Jiz 
told me you own a 
private ship. Crime 
pays, huh?" 

"yeah. Crime pays. 

I got a little four-man 
job. Twin-jet. Kind 
they call a Saturn 
Weekender.” 

"Why Saturn 
Weekender?" 

‘‘Because a 
weekend on Saturn 
would last ninety 
days. She can carry 
food and fuel for 
three months.” 























































"Just risht for me," Foyle muttered. He 
writhed and controlled himself. "Sam, I want 
to rent your ship.” 

"What for?" 

"Somethins hot.” 

"Lesitimate?” 

"No.” 

"Then it's not for me, son. I’ve lost my 
nerve. Jauntins the circuit with you, one step 
ahead of the cops, showed me that. I've re¬ 
tired for keeps. All I want is peace." 

"I'll pay fifty thousand. Don't you want fif¬ 
ty thousand?” 

The needle hammered remorselessly. 
Foyle's body was twitchins at each impact. 


"I already sot fifty thousand. I sot ten 
times that in cash in a bank in Vienna.” Quatt 
reached into his pocket and took out a rins 
of slitterins radioactive keys. "Here's the key 
for the bank. This is the key to my place in Jo- 
burs. Twenty rooms; twenty acres. This 
here’s the key to my Weekender in Montauk. 
You ain't temptin’ me, son. I quit while I was 
ahead. I'm jauntins back to Joburs and live 
happy for the rest of my life." 

"Let me have the Weekender. You can sit 
safe in Joburs and collect." 

"Collect when?” 

"When I set back." 

"You want my ship on trust and a promise 
to pay?” 

"A suarantee." 


Quatt snorted. "What suarantee?” 

"It’s a salvase job in the asteroids. Ship 
named 'Nomad.' ” 

"What's on the ‘Nomad’?’’ 

"I don't know." 

"You're lyins." 

"I don't know," Foyle mumbled stubborn¬ 
ly. "AskJiz." 

“Listen,” Quatt said, "I'm soins to teach 
you somethins. We do business lesitimate, 
see? We don’t slash and scalp. We don’t 
hold out. I know what’s on your mind. You 
Sot somethins juicy but you don't want to 
cut anybody else in on it." 

Foyle writhed under the needle, but, still 
Sripped in the vice of his possession, was 
forced to repeat: "I don’t know, Sam. Ask 
Jiz." 

















"If you’ve got an honest deal, make an 
honest proposition," Quatt said angrily. 
"Don't come prowling around like a damned 
tattooed tiger figuring how to pounce. We're 
the only friends you got. Don't try to slash 
and scalp-" 

Quatt was interrupted by a cry torn from 
Foyle's lips. 

"Don't move," Baker said in an abstracted 
voice. "When you twitch your face I can’t 
control the needle.” He looked hard and 
long at Jisbella. Her lips trembled. Suddenly 
she opened her purse and took out two Zr 
500 banknotes. She dropped them alongside 
the beaker of acid. 

"We'll wait outside," she said. 




She fainted in the hall. Quatt dragged her 
to a chair, and revived her with aromatic am¬ 
monia. She began to cry so violently that 
Quatt was frightened. He hovered until the 
sobbing subsided. 

"What the hell has been going on?" he de¬ 
manded. "What was that money supposed 
to mean?” 

"It was blood money." 

"For what?" 

“I don't want to talk about it." 

“Are you all right?” 

"No.” 

"Anything I can do?" 

"No.” 

There was a long pause. Then Jisbella 
asked in a weary voice: “Are you going to 
make that deal with Gully?" 

"No.” 

"There has to be something valuable on 
the 'Nomad.' Otherwise Dagenham wouldn’t 
have hounded Gully.” 


"Running out on me was only natural, 
Sam." 

"I shouldn't have done it. I figure I’m lucky, 
Jiz. I was able to square it tonight. Can I go 
home now?” 

"Don't leave me alone, yet, Sam. I'm 
ashamed of myself." 

"What for?” 

"Cruelty to dumb animals." 

"What’s that supposed to mean?” 

"Never mind. Hang around a little. Tell me 
about the happy life. What’s so happy about 
it?” 

"Well,” Quatt said reflectively. "It’s having 
everything you wanted when you were a 
kid. If you can have everything at fifty that 
you wanted when you were fifteen, you're 
happy. Now when I was fifteen ..And 
Quatt went on describing his boyhood until 
Baker came out of the operating theater. 

"Finished?" Jisbella asked eagerly. 


"I'm still not inter¬ 
ested. What about 
you?” 

"Not interested. I 
don't want any part 
of Gully Foyle again.” 

"Can I go home 
now?” Quatt asked. 

‘■you've had a 
rough time, haven't 
you, Sam?” 

"I think I died 
about a thousand 
times nurse-maidin’ 
that tiger around the 
circuit.” 

"I’m sorry, Sam.” 

"I had it coming to 
me after what I did to 
you when you were 
copped in Mem¬ 
phis.” 





















"They’re bandag- 
ins his face now. 
He'll be out in a few 
minutes." 

"Weak?” 

"Naturally." 

"How long before 
the bandages come 
off?" 

“Six or seven 
days." 

"His face'll be 
clean?" 

"I thought you 
weren’t interested in 
his face, dear. I don't 
think I missed a spot 
of pigment. You may 
admire my skill, Jis- 
bella ... also my sa¬ 
gacity. I’m going to 
back Foyle’s salvage 
trip." 



"What?" Quatt 
laughed. I thought 
you were smart." 

"I am. The pain 
was too much for 
him and he talked un¬ 
der the anesthesia. 
There's twenty milli¬ 
on in platinum bulli¬ 
on aboard the ‘No¬ 
mad.’ " 

“Twenty million!" 
Sam Quart's face 
darkened and he 
turned on Jisbella. 



"Don't look at me, 
Sam. I didn’t know. 
He held out on me 
too." 

“It was Dagenham 
who told him,” Baker 
said. "He let that slip 
too." 

Jisbella said. "I'll 
tear him apart with 
my own two hands. 
He'll be a curio for 
your zoo, Baker." 



The door of the op- 
erating theater 
opened and two or¬ 
derlies wheeled out 
a trolley on which 
Foyle lay, twitching 
slightly. 

"Is he conscious?" 
Quatt asked Baker. 

"I’ll handle this," 
Jisbella burst out. "I’ll 
talkto-Foyle!” 


Foyle answered 
faintly through the 
mask of bandage. As 
Jisbella drew a furi¬ 
ous breath for her 
onslaught, one wall 
of the hospital disap¬ 
peared. The entire 
building rocked from 
repeated explosions. 
Through the gaps in 
the walls uniformed 
men began jaunting 
in from the streets 
outside, like rooks 
swooping into the 
gut of a battlefield. 


































"Raid!'' Baker 
shouted. "Raid!" 


The uniformed 
men were shouting: 
"Foyle! Foyle!" Baker 
disappeared with a 
pop. The attendants 
jaunted too. 


"It’s a raid!” Quatt 
shook Jisbella. 

"We can't leave 
Foyle!" Jisbella cried. 
"Wake up, girl!" 
"We can't run out 
on him." 


Jisbella seized the 
trolley and ran it 
down the corridor. 
Quatt pounded 
alongside her. The 
roaring in the hospi¬ 
tal grew louder: 
"Foyle! Foyle! Foyle!" 

"Leave him,” Quatt 
urged. 

"No.” 

They skidded 
around a corner into 
a shrieking mob of 
patients, bird men 
with fluttering wings, 
mermaids dragging 
themselves along the 
floor like seals, giants 
and two-headed 
twins. They clawed 
at Jisbella and Quatt 
in terror. 


"Get him off the 
trolley,” Jisbella 
yelled. 

Quatt yanked 
Foyle off the trolley. 
Foyle came to his feet 
and sagged. 





































Jisbella took his 
arm, and between 
them Sam and Jiz 
hauled him throush a 
door into a ward 
filled with Baker's 
temporal freaks, sub¬ 
jects with accelerat¬ 
ed time sense, dart- 
ins about the ward 
with the lishtnins ra¬ 
pidity of hummins 
birds and emittins 
piercins batlike 
squeals. 


"Jaunte him out, 
Sam. Caister's place!" 

Jisbella helped 
Quatt haul Foyle to 
his shoulder. The 
temporal freaks 
seemed to fill the 
ward with shriekins 
streaks. The ward 
doors burst open. A 
dozen bolts from 
pneumatic suns 
whined throush the 
ward. 




Quatt was 
slammed back 
asainst a wall, drop- 
pins Foyle. A black 
and blue bruise ap¬ 
peared on his tem¬ 
ple. 

"Sam!" 

“I’m done. Can’t 
jaunte. Go, sirl!" 


Tryins to shake off 
the concussion that 
prevented him from 
jauntins, Quatt 
straishtened and 
charsed forward, 
meetins the uni¬ 
formed men who 
poured into the 
ward. Jisbella took 
Foyle's arm and 
drassed him out the 
back of the ward. 




They came into a 
victual cellar. Baker’s 
zoo had broken out 
of their cells in the 
chaos and were raid- 
ins the cellar like 
bees, sluttins them¬ 
selves with honey in 
an attacked hive. A 
Cyclops sirl was 
crammins her mouth 
with handfuls of but¬ 
ter scooped from a 
tub. 


Jisbella drassed 
Foyle throush the 
victual cellar, found a 
bolted wooden door 
and kicked it open. 
They stumbled down 
a flisht of crumblins 
steps and found 
themselves in what 
had once been a 
coal cellar. 



The concussions 
and roarinss over¬ 
head sounded deep¬ 
er and hollow. A 
chute slot on one 
side of the cellar was 
barred with an iron 
door held by iron 
clamps. Jisbella 
placed Foyle’s hands 
on the clamps. 


Tosether they 
opened them and 
climbed out of the 
cellar throush the 
coal chute. 
























































They were outside the Freak Factory, hud¬ 
dled a 3 ainst the rear wall. Before them were 
the Trenton rocket pits, and as they sasped 
for breath, Jiz saw a freishter come sliding 
down an anti-grav beam into a waiting pit. Its 
recognition signals blinked like a lurid neon 
sign. 

A figure leaped from the roof of the hospi¬ 
tal. It was Sam Quatt, attempting a desperate 
flight. He sailed out into space, arms and legs 
flailing, trying to reach the up-thrusting anti- 
grav beam of the nearest pit which might 
catch him in mid-flight and cushion his fall. 
His aim was perfect. Seventy feet above 
ground he dropped squarely into the shaft 
of the beam. It was not in operation. He fell 
and was smashed on the edge of the pit. 
















































Jisbella sobbed. 
She ran across the 
field to Quart’s body. 
She touched Quart’s 
head tenderly. Her 
fingers were stained 
with blood. 


Foyle tore at the 
bandages over his 
eyes. He muttered to 
himself, hearing the 
shots from Baker’s 
factory in the dis¬ 
tance. 



His hands fumbled 
at Quart's body, then 
he arose. "Got to go, 
Jiz,” he croaked, but 
she never moved. 
Foyle mustered his 
strength and pulled 
her upright. "Times 
Square!” he shouted. 
"Jaunte, Jiz!” 


Uniformed figures 
appeared around 
them. Foyle jaunted. 
He appeared in a 
mass of shocked 
jaunters. There was 
no sign of Jisbella, 
but she might be 
anywhere. "Mon- 
tauk!” he yelled, 
“The Folly Stage, 
Jiz!” 

Foyle jaunted with 
a last thrust of energy 
and a prayer. 




An icy nor’easter 
was blowing in from 
Block Island and 
sweeping brittle ice 
crystals across the 
stage on the site of a 
medieval ruin known 
as Fisher’s Folly. 
There was another 
figure on the stage. 

“Thank God,” Foy¬ 
le muttered. "Thank 
God. Where does 
Sam keep his Week¬ 
ender?” 

"Sam's dead.” 

"Where does he 
keep that Saturn 
Weekender? 

"He's retired, Sam 
is. He’s not scared 
any more.” 



Hi 


"Where's the ship, 
Jiz?” 

"In the yards down 
at the lighthouse." 

Foyle pulled a clus¬ 
ter of brass from his 
uniform. "I took his 
keys. Come on.” 

"He gave them to 
you?” 

"I took them off his 
body.” 

"Ghoul!” She be¬ 
gan to laugh. "Liar! 
Lecher! Gully Foyle!” 

Nevertheless she 
followed him 
through the snow¬ 
storm to Montauk 
Light. 





































In the center of a British plaza a dozen cos¬ 
tumed field asents watched a viewscreen 
and waited for their assisnments. "All risht, 
the operation's finished,” Saul Dagenham 
said. "Call the rest off and tell them to return 
to headquarters.” 

The side show jaunted. Regis Sheffield 
asked, "What was that lunacy supposed to 
be?" 

"Disturbs your legal mind, eh? That was 
part of the cast of our FFCC operation. Fun, 
fantasy, confusion, and catastrophe." Dagen¬ 
ham turned to Presteign and smiled, "I’ll re¬ 
turn your fee if you like, Presteign.” 

"You're not quitting?” 

"No, I’m enjoying myself. I'll work for noth¬ 
ing. I've never tangled with a man of Foyle's 
caliber. I arranged for him to escape from 
Gouffre Martel. He escaped, all right, but not 
my way. I tried to keep him out of police 
hands with confusion and catastrophe. He 
ducked the police, but not my way. I tried to 
keep him out of Central Intelligence's hands 
with fun and fantasy. He stayed clear. I tried 
to detour him into a ship so he could make 
his try for 'Nomad.' He wouldn’t detour, but 
he got his ship." 

"You’re following?" 

"Naturally,” Dagenham hesitated, "but 
what was he doing in Baker's factory?" 

"Plastic surgery?" Sheffield suggested. 

"Not possible. Baker's can’t do a plastic 
that quick. Foyle was on his feet with his 
head bandaged.” 

“The tattoo," Presteign said. 

Dagenham nodded and the smile left his 
lips. "You realize, Presteign, that if Baker re¬ 
moved the tattooing we'll never recognize 
Foyle?” 

"My dear Dagenham, his face won't be 
changed.” 

"We've never clearly seen his face ... only 
the mask." 

"I haven’t met the man at all,” Sheffield 
said. "What's the mask like?” 

"Like a tiger. I was with Foyle for two long 
sessions. I ought to know his face by heart, 
but I don’t.” 

"Ridiculous," Sheffield said bluntly. 

“No. Foyle has to be seen to be believed. 
However, it doesn't matter. He'll take us to 
'Nomad.' He’ll take us to your bullion and 
PyrE, Presteign. I’m almost sorry it's nearly 
over now. I've been enjoying myself." 












































Chapter Seven 

The Saturn Weekender was built like a 
yacht; it was ample for four, but not spacious 
enoush for Foyle and Jiz McQueen. Jiz kept 
to herself. She spoke to him only when nec¬ 
essary. After more than a week, she told him 
it was time to remove the bandases. 

"Do you think Baker did the job?” he 
asked. 

No answer. 

"Could he have missed anywhere?" 

The stripping continued. 

"Is it still war between us?” 

"you'll never understand." 

"Make me understand, Jiz." 


"Shut up. 

"If it’s war, why’d you come with me?" 

"To get what's coming to Sam and me." 

"You didn’t have to come. You could have 
trusted me.” 

"Trusted you? You?" Jisbella laughed 
without mirth and recommenced the peel¬ 
ing. Foyle struck her hands away. 


"I’ll do it myself." 

She lashed him across his bandaged face. 
"You’ll do what I tell you. Be still, Ghoul!" 

She continued unwinding the bandage. A 
strip came away revealing Foyle’s eyes. They 
stared at Jisbella, dark and brooding. The 
eyelids were clean; the bridge of the nose 
was clean. 


A strip came away from Foyle’s chin. It 
was blue-black. Foyle, watching intently in 
the mirror, gasped. 

"He missed the chin!” he exclaimed. "Bak¬ 
er goofed—" 

"Shut up," Jiz answered shortly. "That's 
your beard.” 


Foyle ran water, soaked his face, rubbed in 
shave ointment, and washed the beard off. 
Then he leaned close to the mirror and in¬ 
spected himself, unaware that Jisbella’s head 
was close to his as she too stared into the 
mirror. Not a mark of tattooing remained. 


He inspected himself more closely. His 
face looked new to him, as new as it looked 
to Jisbella. 'Tm changed. I don’t remember 
looking like this. Did he do surgery on me 
too?" 

"No,” Jisbella said. "What’s inside you 
changed it. That’s the ghoul you’re seeing, 
along with the liar and the cheat.” 



He took her shoulders and shoved her out 
into the companionway. She went sailing 
down into the main lounge, caught a guide 
bar and spun herself around. "Ghoul!" she 
cried. "Liar! Cheat! Lecher!” 




































Foyle pursued her again. Her red hair burst 
out of the clip that gathered it at the nape of 
her neck and floated out like a mermaid's 
tresses. The burning expression on her face 
transformed Foyle's anger into passion. He 
enveloped her and buried his new face in 
her breast. 


"Lecher,"Jizmurmured. "Cheat..." 

"Oh, Jiz..." 

"The light,” Jisbella whispered. Foyle 
reached out blindly toward the wall switch¬ 
es and pressed buttons, and the Saturn 
Weekender drove on toward the asteroid 
with darkened portholes. 

They floated together in the cabin, drows¬ 
ing, murmuring, touching tenderly for hours. 

“Poor Gully,” Jisbella whispered. "Poor 
darling Gully." 

"Not poor," he said. "Rich... soon." 

"Yes, rich and empty. You've got nothing 
inside you. Gully dear... Nothing but hatred 
and revenge.” 

"That's what I have to get rid of." 

"Control again, eh Gully? You’re driven." 

"Yes, I'm driven. I can’t learn control, Jiz. I 
want to, but I can't. 

"If I could carry you in my pocket, Jiz ... 
to warn me... stick a pin in me...” 

"Nobody can do it for you, Gully. You 
have to learn yourself.” 


He digested that for a long moment. Then 
he said “Jiz, about the money. If it wasn't for 
'Vorga,' I’d give you all you wanted. I’ll give 
you every cent left over when I'm finished, 
but I’m scared, Jiz. 'Vorga' is tough. Presteign 
and Dagenham are after it. I’m afraid if you 
took one credit, that could make the differ¬ 
ence between 'Vorga’ and I." 

"Me." 

"Me." He waited. 

"You’re possessed," she said wearily. 

"No." 

"Yes, Gully. It's just your skin making love 
to me. The rest is feeding on 'Vorga.' ’’ 


At that moment the alarm in the forward 
control cabin burst upon them, unwelcome 
and warning. 

"Destination zero,” Foyle muttered. He 
shot forward into the control cabin. 

He returned to the freak planetoid in the 
asteroid belt between Mars and Jupiter, the 
Sargasso planet manufactured of rock and 
wreckage and the spoils of space disaster 
salvaged by the Scientific People. 

Foyle overran the asteroid and whirled 
around, passing the blackened ports, the big 
hatch from which the madman had emerged 
to collect the drifting debris of space, the 
new crater Foyle had torn out of the side of 
the asteroid in his first plunge back to Terra. 



















He circled the asteroid once more and 
brought the Weekender down in the mouth 
of the new crater. 

"We’ll work from here,” he said. ".Get into 
a suit, Jiz.” 

He drove her, mad with impatience; he 
drove himself. They corked up in their space- 
suits, left the Weekender, and went sprawl¬ 
ing through the debris in the crater into the 
bleak bowels of the asteroid. It was like 
squirming through the crawling tunnels of gi¬ 
ant worm-holes. Foyl switched on his micro- 
wave suit set and spoke to Jiz. 

“Be easy to get lost in here. Stay with me. 
Stay dose.” 

"Where are we going, Gully?” 

"After 'Nomad.' I remember they were ce¬ 
menting her into the asteroid when I left. 
Have to find her." 

The passages were airless, and their pro¬ 
gress was soundless, but the vibrations car¬ 
ried through metal. They felt the vibrations of 
signals from within, a rhythmic knocking. 

Foyle smiled grimly. “That’s the Scientific 
People inside," he said. "I'll give ’em an eva¬ 
sive answer." He pounded twice on the hull. 



As they continued the search, the signals 
followed them. It became apparent that the 
outer periphery of the asteroid had been 
abandoned. Then, far down a shaft of beat¬ 
en aluminium, a hatch opened, light blazed 
forth, and Joseph appeared. 



Foyle stared at the man, took a step to¬ 
ward him, and then stopped, fists clenched, 
throat working as fury arose within him. Jis- 
bella, looking at Foyle, cried out in horror. 
The old tattooing had returned to his face, 
blood red against the pallor of the skin, scar¬ 
let instead of black, a tiger mask in color as 
well as design. 

"Gully!” she cried, “your face!”, 
Foyle ignored her and stood glaring at Jo- ’ 
seph while the old man made beseeching 
gestures, motioned to them to enter the in¬ 
terior of the asteroid, and then disappeared. 
Only then did Foyle turn to Jisbella and ask: 
"What? What did you say?" 























"Your face, Gully. I know what's hap¬ 
pened to your face.” 

"What do you mean?” 

"You wanted somethins that would con¬ 
trol you, Gully. Well, you've got it. Your face. 
It—” Jisbella began to laugh hysterically. 
"You'll have to learn control now, Gully. 
You’ll never be able to give way to emotion, 
any emotion, because—” 

Suddenly he shot up the aluminium shaft 
with a yell. He jerked to a stop before an 
open door and began to whoop in triumph. 
The door opened into a tool locker, four by 
four by nine. There were shelves in the locker 
and a jumble of old provisions and discard¬ 
ed containers. It was the "Nomad." 


Foyle took Jisbella’s arm and dragged her 
on a quick tour of the ship and finally to the 
purser’s locker where Foyle tore at the win¬ 
drows of wreckage and debris until he dis¬ 
closed a massive steel safe. 

"We've got a choice,” he panted. "Either 
we tear the safe out of the hull and carry it 
back to Terra where we can work on it, or 
we open it here." 

He never noticed her silence and preoccu¬ 
pation until they were aboard the Weekend¬ 
er and he had finished his search for tools. 

"Nothing!” he exclaimed impatiently. 
"There isn’t a hammer or a drill aboard. Noth¬ 
ing but gadgets for opening bottles and ra¬ 
tions." 


"Why are you staring at me like that?" 
Foyle demanded. 

“I'm fascinated,” Jisbella answered slowly. 
"I’m going to show you something, Gully.” 

Jisbella slapped him thrice. Stung by the 
blows, Foyle started up furiously. Jisbella 
picked up a hand mirror and held it before 
him. He looked. He saw the old tattoo marks 
flaming blood-red under the skin, turning his 
face into a scarlet and white tiger mask. He 
was so chilled by the appalling spectacle 
that his rage died at once, and simultaneous¬ 
ly the mask disappeared. 

"You said you wished you could carry me 
in your pocket to stick pins in you when you 
lose control. You've got something better 
than that. Gully, or worse, poor darling. 
You've got your face." 

"No!” he said. "No!” 

"You can't ever lose control, Gully. You’ll 
never be able to drink too much, eat too 
much, love too much. You'll have to hold 
yourself with an iron grip." 

"No!" he insisted. 

Foyle flung the mirror from him in sudden 
rage, and again the blood-red mask flared up 
under his skin. He lunged out of the main 
cabin to the main hatch where he pulled his 
spacesuit down and began to squirm into it. 

"Gully! Where are you going? What are 
you going to do?" 

"Get tools," he shouted. "Tools for the 
safe." 
























“We'll have to cut 
the whole safe out of 
the 'Nomad’ and set 
it into the Weekend¬ 
er. Then we blast." 

"Don’t—" 

“Just listen to me 
and do what I say. 
Go back to the Week¬ 
ender. Jettison ev¬ 
erything except 
emergency rations.” 

"Why?" 

"I don’t know how 
many tons this safe 
weighs, and the ship 
may not be able to 
handle it when we 
come back to gravi¬ 
ty. We’ve got to 
make allowances in 
advance. It’ll mean a 
tough trip back but 
it’s worth it. Strip the 
ship. Fast! Go, girl!” 


He corked his suit 
and went into the 
asteroid. He found a 
hatch separating the 
habited core from 
the outer void. He 
banged on the door. 
He waited and 
banged again and 
continued the imper¬ 
ious summons until 
at last the hatch 
was opened. Arms 
yanked him in, and 
the hatch was 
closed. It had no air 
lock. 

He blinked in the 
light, and scowled at 
Joseph and his inno¬ 
cent people gather¬ 
ing before him, their 
faces hideously dec¬ 
orated. 


He drove through 
the asteroid, reached 
a barred hatch, 
broke through the 
guard before it, 
smashed it open and 
went into the void of 
the outer passages. 
The Scientific People 
were too desperate 
getting the hatch 
closed, but he knew 
they would follow 
him; they were rag¬ 
ing. 

He hauled the bulk 
of his equipment 
through twists and 
turns to the wreck of 
the "Nomad." Jisbel- 
la was waiting for 
him in the purser's 
room. 


Joseph and his Sci¬ 
entific People were 
waiting for him, like 
fleas waiting for a 
wolf. They darted at 
him and he battered 
through them. The ar¬ 
mor of his spacesuit 
protected him from 
their attacks and he 
went down the pas¬ 
sages searching for a 
hatch that would 
lead out into the 
void. 


She made a move 
to turn on her micro- 
wave set and Foyle 
stopped her. He 
placed his helmet 
against hers and 
shouted: "No short¬ 
wave. They’ll locate 
us by D/F. You can 
hear me like this, 
can't you?" 

She nodded. 

"All right. We've 
got maybe an hour 
before Dagenham lo¬ 
cates us. We’ve got 
maybe an hour be¬ 
fore Joseph and his 
mob come after us. 
We’ve got to work 
fast.” 

She nodded again. 

"No time to open 
the safe.” 


He rooted and 
ferreted, gathering 
up drills, diamond 
bits, acids, thermites 
and crystallants. He 
bound it together 
with cable, and start¬ 
ed out of the cave. 


"Dagenham’s col¬ 
ors!” 

"Then we’ve been 
followed." 

"Dagenham’s pro¬ 
bably had a fix on me 
ever since we busted 
out of Gouffre Martel. 
We’ve got to work 
fast, Jiz. Cork up in a 
suit and meet me 
aboard ’Nomad.' The 
purser’s room!" 


He pushed her 
away without anoth¬ 
er glance in her direc¬ 
tion, and attacked 
the safe. It was built 
into the structural 
steel of the hull, a 
steel ball four feet in 
diameter. It was 
welded to the ribs 
and strakes of the 
"Nomad." Foyle at¬ 
tacked each weld in 
turn with acids, drills, 
thermite and refriger¬ 
ants. 


He was operating 
on the theory of 
structural strain—to 
heat and freeze the 
steel until its crystal¬ 
line structure was 
distorted. He was fa¬ 
tiguing the metal. 

Jisbella returned 
and he realized that 
forty-five minutes 
had passed. A quick 
shadow eclipsed the 
sunlight pouring 
through the "No¬ 
mad" hull. They 
stared up. A space¬ 
ship was circling. 


He knew that his 
own face must be 
flaming red and 
white for he saw Jo¬ 
seph start, and he 
saw the devil mouth 
shape the syllables: 
NOAAAD. 

Foyle strode 
through the crowd. 
He smashed Joseph 
with his mailed fist. 
He searched through 
the inhabited corri¬ 
dors, recognizing 
them dimly, and he 
came at last to the 
chamber, half natural 
cave, half antique 
hull, where the tools 
were stored. 


Jisbella’s voice 
came to him, tinny 
and agitated: "Gully, 
can you hear me? 
This is Jiz. Gully, lis¬ 
ten to me. Another 
ship came up two 
minutes ago. It’s drift¬ 
ing on the other side 
of the asteroid.” 

"What!" 

"It’s marked with 
yellow and black col¬ 
ors, like a hornet." 









































The glove of the safe hung free of the hull 
with a dozen rough knobs protruding from 
its surface. Foyle motioned urgently to Jisbel- 
la and they strained their weight against the 
safe. They could not budge it. 

Foyle placed his helmet against Jisbella’s. 
"Dagenham," he gasped. "Looking for us. 
Probably got a crew coming too. Soon as 
they talk to Joseph they’ll be here." 

"Gully..." 

"We've still got a chance. Maybe they 
won’t spot Sam's Weekender until they've 
made a couple of revolutions. It’s hidden in 
that crater. Maybe we can get the safe 
aboard." 

"How?" 

“I don’t know, damn it!” He pounded his 
fists together in frustration. 

“Couldn’t we blast it out?" 

"Blast? What, bombs instead of brains? Is 
this Mental McQueen speaking?" 

'listen. Blast it with something explosive. 
That would act like a rocket ... give it a 
thrust." 

"Yes, but then what? How do we get it to 
the ship? Can’t keep on blasting. Haven't got 
time." 

"No, we bring the ship to the safe.” 

"What?” 

"Blast the safe straight out into space. Then 
bring the ship around and let the safe sail 
right into the main hatch. Like catching a ball 
in your hat. See?” 

He saw. "Jiz, we can do it." Foyle leaped 
to the pile of equipment and began sorting 
out dynamite gelatine, fuses and caps. 

"We’ll have to use the short-wave. You 
stay with the safe; pilot the ship. You talk the 
ship into position?" 

He put explosive on the face of the safe, at¬ 
taching caps and fuses. Then he placed his 
helmet against hers. "Vacuum fuses, Jiz. 
Timed for two minutes. When I give the 
word by short-wave, just pull off the fuse 
heads and get the hell out of the way. 
Right?" 

"Right.” 

"Stay with the safe. Once you’ve talked it 
into the ship, come right after it. Don’t wait 
for anything. It’s going to be close." 

He thumped her shoulder and returned to 
the Weekender. He left the outer hatch and 
the inner door of the airlock open. The ship’s 
air emptied out immediately. 















Foyle went directly 
to the controls, sat 
down and switched 
on his micro-wave 
set. "Stand by,” he 
muttered. "I’m corn- 
ins out now.” 

He isnited the jets, 
blew the laterals for 
three seconds and 
then the forwards. 
The Weekender lifted 
easily, debris floatins 
from her back and 
sides like a whale sur¬ 
facing. 



As she slid up and 
back, Foyle called: 
"Dynamite, Jiz! 
Now!” 

There was no blast; 
there was no flash. A 
new crater opened 
in the asteroid below 
him and a flower of 
rubble sprang up¬ 
ward, rapidly outdis¬ 
tancing a dull steel 
ball that followed lei¬ 
surely, turning in a 
weary spin. 



"Ease off." Jisbel- 
la's voice came cold 
and competent over 
the earphones, 
"you’re backing too 
fast and trouble’s ar¬ 
rived." 


He braked with the 
rear jets, looking 
down in alarm. A sur¬ 
face of the asteroid 
was covered with 
hornets. They were 
Dagenham's crew in 
yellow and black 
banded spacesuits. 
















They were buzzing 
around a sinsle fisure 
in white that dodsed 
and spun and eluded 
them. It was Jisbella. 

"Steady as you 
30,” Jiz said quietly, 
although he could 
hear how hard she 
was breathing. "Ease 
off a little more. Roll a 
quarter turn." 


He obeyed her al¬ 
most automatically, 
still watching the 
struggle below. The 
flank of the Week¬ 
ender cut off any 
view of the trajectory 
of the safe as it ap¬ 
proached him, but 
he could still see Jis¬ 
bella and Dagen¬ 
ham's men. She ignit¬ 
ed her suit rocket. He 
could see the tiny 
spurt of flame shoot 
out from her back. 


She was sailing up 
from the surface of 
the asteroid. A score 
of flames burst out 
from the backs of 
Dagenham’s men. 
Half a dozen men 
dropped the pursuit 
of Jisbella and came 
up after the Week¬ 
ender. 
















"It's going to be 
close, Gully,” Jisbella 
was gasping now, 
but her voice was 
still steady. "Dagen¬ 
ham's ship came 
down on the other 
side, but they've pro¬ 
bably signaled him 
by now. Hold your 
position, Gully. 
About ten seconds 
now..." 

The hornets closed 
in and engulfed the 
tiny white suit. 

"Foyle! Can you 
hear me? Foyle!" 
Dagenham’s voice 
came in fuzzily and fi¬ 
nally cleared. "This is 
Dagenham.” 


"Jiz! Jiz! Can you 
get clear of them?" 

"Hold your posi¬ 
tion, Gully.... There 
she goes!” 

A shock racked the 
Weekender as the 
safe slowly rammed 
into the main hatch. 
At the same moment 
the white suited fig¬ 
ure broke away. 

"Come on, Jiz!" 
Foyle howed. "Come 
on, girl!” Foyle set 
controls and pre¬ 
pared for accelera¬ 
tion. 


"Foyle! Will you an¬ 
swer me? This is Dag¬ 
enham speaking.” 

"To hell with you, 
Dagenham,” Foyle 
shouted. "Give me 
the word when 
you're aboard, Jiz.” 

"I can't make it, 
Gully." 

"Come on, girl!” 

"I can't get aboard. 
The safe’s blocking 
the hatch. It’s 
wedged in halfway." 

"Jiz!” 

"There's no way I 
tell you. I'm blocked 
out.” 
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He stared around 
wildly. Dagenham's 
men were boarding 
the hull of the Week¬ 
ender with the men¬ 
acing purpose of 
professional raiders. 
Dagenham's ship 
was lifting over the 
brief horizon of the 
asteroid on a course 
for him. His head be¬ 
gan to spin. 



"Foyle, you're fin¬ 
ished. you and the 
girl. I'll offer a deal." 

"Gully, help me. 
Do something. I’m 
lost!” 



"Vorga," he said in 
a strangled voice. He 
tripped the controls. 
The tail jets roared. 
The Weekender 
moved forward. It 
broke free of Dagen¬ 
ham's boarders, of 
Jisbella, of warnings 
and pleas. It pressed 
Foyle back into the 
pilot's chair with the 
blackout of 10G ac¬ 
celeration, an accel¬ 
eration that was less 
pressing, less painful, 
less treacherous than 
the passion that 
drove him. 

Then as he passed 
from sight there rose 
up on his face the 
blood-red stigmata 
of his possession. 
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Chapter One 


The old year soured 
as pestilence poi¬ 
soned the planets. The 
war gained momen¬ 
tum and grew from a 
distant affair of 
romantic raids and 
skirmishes in space to 
a holocaust in the mak¬ 
ing. It became evident 
that the Solar War had 
begun. 

The belligerents 
slowly massed men 
and material for the 
havoc. The Outer Sat¬ 
ellites introduced uni¬ 
versal conscription, 
and the Inner Planets 
perforce followed 
suit. Industries, trades, 
sciences, skills, and 
professions were 
drafted; regulations 
and oppressions fol¬ 
lowed. 

Commerce obeyed, 
for this war (like all 
wars) was the shoot¬ 
ing phase of a com¬ 
mercial struggle. Pop¬ 
ulations rebelled, and 
draft-jaunting and 
labor-jaunting be¬ 
came critical prob¬ 
lems. Spy scares and 
invasion scares 
spread. A foreboding 
paralyzed every home 
from Baffin Island to 



the Falklands. The 
dying year was enliv¬ 
ened only by the 
advent of the Four Mile 
Circus. 


This was the popu¬ 
lar nickname for the 
grotesque entourage 
of Geoffrey Fourmyle 
of Ceres, a wealthy 


young buffoon from 
the largest of the aste¬ 
roids. Fourmyle of 
Ceres was enormous-, 
ly rich; he was also 
enormously amusing. 
He was the classic 
nouveau riche of all 
time. His entourage 
was a cross between a 
country circus and the 
comic court of a Bul¬ 
garian duchy, as 
witness this typical 
arrival in Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. 

Early in the morning 
a lawyer, wearing the 
stovepipe hat of a 
legal clan, appeared 
with a list of camp 
sites in his hand and a 
small fortune in his 
pocket. He settled on 
a four-acre meadow 
facing Lake Michigan 
and rented it for an ex¬ 
orbitant fee. He was 
followed by a gang of 
surveyors from the 
Mason & Dixon clan. In 
twenty minutes the 
surveyors had laid out 
a camp site and the 
word was spread that 
the Four Mile Circus 
was arriving. Locals 
from Wisconsin, Mich¬ 
igan, and Minnesota 
came to watch the fun. 













Twenty roustabouts 
jaunted in, each carry¬ 
ing a tent pack on his 
back. There was a 
mighty overture of 
orders, shouts, and the 
tortured scream of 
compressed air. 
Twenty giant tents bal¬ 
looned upward, their 
lac and latex surfaces 
gleaming as they dried 
in the winter sun. The 
spectators cheered. 

A six-motor heli¬ 
copter drifted down 
and hovered over a 
giant trampoline. Its 
belly opened and a 
cascade of furnishings 
came down. Valets, 
chefs, and waiters fur¬ 
nished and decorated 
the tents. Fourmyle's 
private police were al¬ 
ready on duty, patrol¬ 
ling the four acres, 
keeping the huge 
crowd of spectators 
back. 

Then, by plane, by 
car, by bus, by truck, 
by bike and by jaunte 
came Fourmyle's en¬ 
tourage. Librarians and 
books, scientists and 
laboratories, philoso¬ 
phers, poets, athletes. 
A fifty-foot pool was 
sunk in the ground and 



filled by pump from 
the lake. 

Musicians, actors, 
jugglers, and acrobats 
arrived. The uproar be¬ 


came deafening. A 
crew of mechanics 
melted a greasepit 
and began revving up 
Fourmyle’s collection 


of vintage diesel har¬ 
vesters. Last of all 
came the wives, 
daughters, mistresses, 
chiselers, and grafters. 
By midmorning the 
roar of the circus 
could be heard for 
four miles, hence the 
nickname. 

At noon, Fourmyle 
of Ceres arrived with a 
display of conspicu¬ 
ous transportation so 
outlandish that it had 
been known to make 
seven-year melancho¬ 
lics laugh. A giant am¬ 
phibian thrummed up 
from the south and 
landed on the lake. An 
LST barge emerged 
from the plane and 
droned across the 
water to the shore. Its 
forward wall banged 
down into a draw¬ 
bridge and out came a 
twentieth century staff 
car. Wonder piled on 
wonder for the de¬ 
lighted spectators, for 
the staff car drove a 
matter of twenty yards 
to the center of camp 
and then stopped. 

"What can possibly 
come next? Bike?” 

"Roller skates." 

"Jet pack?” 

















Fourmyle capped 
their speculations. The 
muzzle of a circus 
cannon thrust up from 
the staff car. There was 
the bang of a black- 
powder explosion 
and Fourmyle of Ceres 
was shot out of the 
cannon in a graceful 
arc to the very door of 
his tent where he was 
caught in a net by four 
valets. The applause 
that greeted him 
could be heard for six 
miles. Fourmyle 
climbed onto his 
valets' shoulders and 
motioned for silence. 

"Friends, Romans, 
Countrymen," Four¬ 
myle began earnestly. 
"Lend me your ears, 
Shakespeare. 1564- 
1616. Damn!" Four 
white doves shook 
themselves out of 
Fourmyle's sleeves 
and fluttered away. He 
regarded them with 
astonishment, then 
continued. "Friends, 
greetings, salutations, 
bonjour, bonton,von- 
vivant, bon voyage, 
bon—What the hell?" 
Fourmyle's pockets 
caught fire and 
rocketed forth Roman 
Candles. He tried to 
put himself out. 
Streamers and confetti 
burst from him. 
"Friends... Shut up! I'll 
get this speech 
straight. Quiet! 
Friends—!"' Fourmyle 
looked down at 
himself in dismay. His 
clothes were melting 
away, revealing lurid 
scarlet underwear. 
"Kleinman!" he bel¬ 
lowed furiously. 
"Kleinmann! What's 
happened to your 
goddamned hypno¬ 
training?" 









A hairy head thrust out of a tent. 'You 
stoodied for dis sbeech last night, Fourmyle?" 

"Damn right. Fa two hours I stoodied. Never 
took my head out of the hypno-oven. Klein- 
mann on Prestidigitation." 

"No, no, no!" the hairy man bawled. "How 
many times must I tell you? Presitidigitation is 
not sbeechmaking. Is magic. Dumbkopf! you 
haff the wrong hypnosis taken!” 

The scarlet underwear began melting. Four¬ 
myle toppled from the shoulders of his valets 
and disappeared within his tent. There was a 
roar of laughter and cheering and the Four Mile 
Circus ripped into high gear. 




Inside his tent, Fourmyle changed his clothes, 
his mind, changed again, undressed again, and 
called for his tailor. 

Halfway into a new suit, he recollected he 
had neglected to bathe. He slapped his tailor 
adered ten gallons of scent to be decanted 
into the pool, and was stricken with poetic 
inspiration. He summoned hisresident poet. 

"Take this down," Fourmyle commanded. 

”Le roi est mort, les—Wait. What rhymes to 
moon?” 

"June,” his poet suggested. "Croon, 
soon, dune, loon, noon, rune, tune, 
boon .. 

”1 fagot my experiment!" Fourmyle 
exclaimed. "Dr. Bohun! Dr. Bohun!” 
Half-naked, he rushed pell-mell into the 
laboratory where he blew himself and Dr. 
Bohun, his resident chemist, halfway across the 
tent. 



As the chemist attempted to raise himself 
from the floor, Fourmyle jaunted to his physics 
labaatory where he destroyed an expensive 
chronometer to experiment with cog wheels, 
jaunted to the bandstand where he seized a 
baton and conducted the orchestra into con¬ 
fusion, put on skates and fell into the scented 


swimming pool, was hauled out, swearing ful- 
minously at the lack of ice, and was heard to 
express a desire for solitude. 

”1 wish to commute with myself," Fourmyle 
said, kicking his valets in all directions. He was 
snoring before the last of them limped to the 
door and closed it behind him. 








The snorins stopped and Foyle arose. "That 
ought to hold them for today," he muttered, 
and went into his dressins room. He stood 
before a mirror, took a deep breath and held it. 
At the expiration of one minute his face was still 
untainted. He continued to hold his breath, 
maintainins risid control, mastering the strain 
with iron calm. At two minutes and twenty 
seconds the stigmata appeared, blood-red. 
Foyle let out his breath. The tiger mask faded. 


"Better," he murmured. 

He stripped and examined his body. He was 
in magnificent condition, but his skin still 
showed delicate silver seams in a network from 
neck to ankles. It looked as though someone 
had carved an outline of the nervous system 
into Foyle’s flesh. The silver seams were the 
scars of an operation that had not yet faded. 


That operation had cost Foyle a <Zr 200,000 
bribe to the chief surgeon of the Mars 
Commando Brigade and had transformed him 
into an extraordinary fighting machine. Micro¬ 
scopic transistors and transformers had been 
buried in muscle and bone, a minute platinum 
outlet showed at the base of his spine. To this 
Foyle affixed a power-pack the size of a pea 
and switched it on. His body began an internal 
electronic vibration that was almost mechani¬ 
cal. 

"More machine than man,” he thought. He 
dressed, rejected the extravagant apparel of 
Fourmyle of Ceres for the anonymous black 
coverall of action. 


He jaunted to Robin Wednesbury’s apart¬ 
ment in the lonely building amidst the Wiscon¬ 
sin pines. It was the real reason for the advent of 
the Four Mile Circus in Green Bay. He jaunted 
and arrived in darkness and empty space and 
immediately plummeted down. 














had transformed half 
his body into an elec¬ 
tronic machine, had 
located the control 
switchboard in his 
teeth. Foyle pressed a 
tooth with his tongue 
and the peripheral 
cells of his retina were 
excited into emitting a 
soft light. 

The corpse lay in 
the-apartment below 
Robin's flat. 

"Jacked,” Foyle 
said softly. 


Foyle climbed up 
through the wreckage 
to the corridor on the 
floor above. The jack- 
jaunters had a camp 
there. A whole calf 
roasted before a fire 
which sparked up to 
the sky through a rent 
in the roof. There were 
a dozen men and 
three women around 
the fire, rough, dan¬ 
gerous, jabbering in 
the Cockney rhyming 
slang of the jackals. 


An ominous growl 
and anger and terror 
met Foyle's appear¬ 
ance as the big man in 
black came up 
through the rubble, his 
intent eyes emitting 
pale beams of light. 
Calmly, he strode 
through the rising mob 
to the entrance of 
Robin Wednesbury’s 
flat. His iron control 
gave him an air of de¬ 
tachment. 



"If she’s dead," he 
thought, "I’m finished. 
I've got to use her." 

Robin’s apartment 
was gutted like the rest 
of the building. Foyle 
searched for a body. 
Two men and a 
woman were in the 
bedroom. 



Foyle backed a step 
and pressed his 
tongue against his up¬ 
per incisors. Neural 
circuits buzzed and 
his body was acceler¬ 
ated by a factor of five. 


Foyle leaped up in 
calm revulsion. He 
pressed hard with his 
tongue against his right 
upper first molar. 







































The effect was an instantaneous reduction of 
the external world to extreme slow motion. 
Sound became a deep sarble. Color shifted 
down the spectrum to red. The two assailants 
seemed to float toward him with dreamlike 
lansuor. He sidestepped the blow inching 
toward him, walked around the man, raised him 
and threw him toward the crater in the living 
room. He threw the second man after the first 
jackal. Foyle turned to the woman in the bed. 

"Wsthrabdy?" the blur asked. 

The woman shrieked. 

Foyle pressed his upper incisors again, 
cutting off the acceleration. The external world 
shook itself out of slow motion back to normal. 

"Was there a body?" Foyle repeated gently. 
"A Negro girl?" The woman was unintelligible. 
He took her by the hair and shook her, then 
hurled her through the crater in the floor. 

His search for a clue to Robin s face was inter¬ 
rupted by the mob from the hall. "Don't 
bother me," Foyle warned quietly, ferreting 
intently through closets and under overturned 
furniture. Then he switched off his electronic 
system and jaunted. 






























He appeared in 
Green Bay, smellin 3 so 
abominably that he 
entered the local Pres- 
teisn shop to buy a 
deodorant. The local 
Mr. Presto had evi¬ 
dently witnessed the 
arrival of the Four Mile 
Circus and recognized 
him. Foyle at once 
awoke from his de¬ 
tached intensity and 
became the outland¬ 
ish Fourmyle of Ceres. 



He clowned and 
cavorted, bousht a 
flason of Euse No. 5, 
drabbed himself deli¬ 
cately and tossed the 
bottle into the street to 
the edification and 
delisht of Mr. Presto. 



The record clerk at 
the County Record 
Office was unaware of 
Foyle’s identity and 
was obdurate and un- 
compromisins. 

"No, Sir, County 
Records Are Not 
Viewed Without Prop¬ 
er Court Order.” 

Foyle examined him 
keenly and without 
rancor. "Asthenic 
type," he decided. 
"Not bribable; too re¬ 
pressed and strait¬ 
laced, but repres¬ 
sion's the chink in his 
armor." 



An hour later six fol¬ 
lowers from the Four 
Mile Circus waylaid 
the record clerk. They 
were of the female 
persuasion endowed 
with vice. Two hours 
later, the record clerk 
delivered up his infor¬ 
mation. The apartment 
buildins had been 
opened to Jack-jaunt- 
ins by a sas explosion 
two weeks earlier. 
Robin Wednesbury 
was in protective con¬ 
finement in Mercy 
Hospital. 

"Protective confine¬ 
ment?” Foyle won¬ 
dered. "What’s she 
done?” 



It took a short time 
to organize a party in 
the Four Mile Circus. It 
was made up of musi¬ 
cians, singers, actors, 
and rabble who knew 
the Iron Mountain co¬ 
ordinates. Led by their 
chief buffoon, they 
paraded through the 
town spreading lar¬ 
gess and laughter. 
They blundered into 
the radar field of the 
Proving Ground pro¬ 
tection system and 
were driven out with 
laughter. 




Fourmyle of Ceres, 
dressed as Santa 
Claus, scattering bank 
notes from a huge sack 
over his shoulder and, 
leaping in agony as the 
induction field of the 
protection system 
burned his bottom, 
made an entrancing 
spectacle. 
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They burst into Mercy Hospital, following 
Santa Claus who roared and cavorted with the 
detached calm of an elephant. He kissed 
nurses, made drunk attendants, pestered 
patients with gifts, littered corridors with 
money, and abruptly disappeared when the 
happy rioting reached such heights that the 
police had to be called. Much later it was dis¬ 
covered that a patient had disappeared too, 
despite the fact that she had been under seda¬ 
tion and was incapable of jaunting. As a matter 
of fact she departed from the hospital inside 
Santa's sack. 





Foyle jaunted with 
her over his shoulder 
to the hospital 
grounds. There in a 
quiet grove of pines 
under a frosty sky, he 
helped her out of the 
sack. 

She wore hospital 
pajamas and was 
beautiful. 


"What have you done? Why? What do you 
want with me? I—" 

"I want you to look at me." 

"Bonjour, Madame. Into my sack, Madame. 
Ecco! Look at me. I’m looking." Robin said, try¬ 
ing to control the jangle of her thoughts. She 
gazed up into his face without recognition. “It's 
a face. I’ve seen so many like it. The faces of 
men. Everyman in rut. Will God never save us 
from brute desire?’’ 



He removed his own costume, watching the 
girl intently, waiting to see if she would recog¬ 
nize him and remember him. 

She was alarmed and confused; her tele¬ 
sending was like heat lightning: “Who is he? 
What's happened? The music. The uproar. 
Why kidnapped in a sack? Drunks slurring on 
trombones, ‘yes, Virginia, there is a Santa 
Claus.’ Adeste Fidelis. What’s he want from 
me? Who is he?” 

"I'm Fourmyle of Ceres,” Foyle said. 

"What? Who? Fourmyle of—? Yes, of course. 
The buffoon. The bourgeois gentilhomme. 
Vulgarity. Imbecility. Obscenity. The FourMile 
Circus. Am I telesending?" 

”1 hear you, Miss Wednesbury," Foyle said 
quietly. 


"My rutting season's over, Miss Wednes¬ 
bury." 

"I’m sorry you heard that. I’m terrified, natu¬ 
rally. I—You know me?" 

"I know you.” 

"We've met before? She scrutinized him 
closely, but still without recognition. Deep 
down inside Foyle there was a surge of triumph. 
If this woman of all women failed to remember 
him he was safe, provided he kept blood and 
brains and face under control. 





























"We've never met," he said. "I’ve heard of 
you. I want somethins from you. That's why 
we're here; to talk about it. If you don’t like my 
offer you can 30 back to the hospital." 

"You want somethins? But I’ve got nothing 
... nothing. Nothing’s left but shame and— 
Why did the suicide fail? Why couldn’t I—” 

"So that's it?" Foyle interrupted softly. 'You 
tried to commit suicide, eh? That accounts for 
the gas explosion that opened the building... 
And your protective confinement. Attempted 
suicide. Why weren't you hurt in the explo¬ 
sion?” 

"So many were hurt, but I was not. I’m 
unlucky, I suppose." 

"Why suicide?" 

"I’m tired. I've lost everything. I'm on the army 
gray list—suspected, watched. No job. No 
family. Why suicide? What else but suicide?" 

'You can work for me." 

"What did you say?" 

"I want you to work for me, Miss Wednes- 
bury.” 

She burst into hysterical laughter. "For you? 
Another camp follower in the Circus? Work 
for you, Fourmyle?" 

'You've got sex on the brain," he said gently. 
"I’m not looking for tarts. They look for me, as a 
rule." 

"I'm sorry. I’m obsessed by the brute who 
destroyed me. I—I'll try to make sense." Robin 
calmed herself. "Let me understand you. you've 
taken me out of the hospital to offer me a job. 
You’ve heard of me. That means you want 
something special. My specialty is tele- 
sending." 

"And charm.” 

"What?" 

"I want to buy your charm, Miss 
Wednesbury." 

"I don't understand." 

"Why,” Foyle said mildly. "It ought to be 
simple for you. I’m the buffoon. I'm vulgarity, 
imbecility, obscenity. That’s got to stop. I 
want you to be my social secretary.” 

‘You expect me to believe that? You 
could hire a hundred social secretaries. You 
expect me to believe that I'm the only one 
for you? That you had to kidnap me from 
protective confinement to get me?" 

Foyle nodded. "There are thousands, but 
you can telesend.” 

"What's that got to do with it?" 

'You’re going to be the ventriloquist; I’m 
going to be your dummy. I don't know the 
upper classes; you do. They have their own 
talk, their own jokes, their own manners. If a 
man wants to be accepted by them he’s got 
to talk their language." 

'You could learn.” 

"No. It would take too long—and charm 
can’t be learned. I want to buy your charm, 
Miss Wednesbury. Now, about salary. I'll pay 
you a thousand a month." 

Her eyes widened. 'You're very generous, 
Fourmyle.” 

"I'll clean up this suicide charge for you." 

‘You’re very kind." 





















'You'll be back on the white list by the 
time you finish working for me. You can start 
with a clean slate and a bonus. You can start 
living again." 

Robin's lips trembled and then she began 
to cry. She sobbed and shook and Foyle had 
to steady her. "Well," he asked. 'Will you do 
it?” 

She nodded. You're so kind ... It’s ... I’m 
not used to kindness any more.” 

The dull concussion of a distant explosion 
made Foyle stiffen. "Another Blue Jaunte. I—" 
he exclaimed in sudden panic. 

"No," Robin said. "I don’t know what blue 
jaunte is, but that’s the Proving Ground. 
They—" She looked up at Foyle’s face and 
screamed. The unexpected shock of the 
explosion and the vivid chain of associations 
had wrenched loose his iron control. The 
blood-red scars of tattooing showed 
under his skin. She stared at him in horror, 
still screaming. 

He touched his face once, then leaped for¬ 
ward and gagged her. Once again he had 
hold of himself. 

"It shows, eh?” he murmured with a 
ghastly smile. "Lost my grip for a minute. 
Thought I was back in Gouffre Martel. Yes, I’m 
Foyle. You had to know, sooner or later, but 
I’d hoped it would be later. Will you listen to 
me?” 

She shook her head frantically, trying to 
struggle out of his grasp. With detached calm 
he punched her jaw. Robin sagged. Foyle 
picked her up, wrapped her in his coat and 
held her in his arms, waiting for conscious¬ 
ness to return. When he saw her eyelids 
flutter he spoke again. 

"I could blackmail you,” he said. "I know 
your mother and sisters are on Callisto, that 
you're classed as an alien belligerent by asso¬ 
ciation. That puts you on the black list, ipso 
facto. Is that right? Ipso facto. ’By the very fact.' 
Latin. You can’t trust hypno-learning. I could 
point out that all I have to do is 
anonymous information to Central Intelligence 
and you wouldn't be just suspect any more. 
They’d be ripping information out of you." 

He felt her shudder. "I'm not going to do it 
that way. I’m going to tell you the truth because I 
want to turn you into a partner. Your mother's in 
the Inner Planets. She may be on Terra." 

"Safe?" she whispered. 


"I don't know.” 

"Put me down." 

He set her on her feet. 

’You destroyed me once," she said in 
choked tones. "Are you trying to destroy me 
again?" 

"No. Will you listen? I was lost in space. I was 
dead and rotting for six months. A ship came 
up that could have saved me. It passed me by. 
It let me die. A ship named Vorga.’ Vorga- 
T:1339.' Does that mean anything to you?” 

"No.” 

"Jiz McQueen—a friend of mine who’s dead 
now—once told me to find out why I was left 
to rot. That would be the answer to who gave 
the order. So I started buying information about 
Vorga.' Any information." 

’What’s that to do with my mother?" 

"Just listen. Information was tough to buy. 
The 'Vorga' records were removed from the 
Bo’ness & Uig files. I managed to locate three 
names, three out of a standard crew of four 
officers and twelve men. Nobody knew any¬ 
thing or nobody would talk. I found this." Foyle 
took a silver locket from his pocket and handed 
it to Robin. "It was pawned by some spaceman 
off the Vorga.’ That’s all I could find out." 

Robin uttered a cry and opened the locket 
with trembling fingers. Inside was her picture 
and the pictures of two other girls. As the locket 
was opened, the holographs smiled and 
whispered: "Love from Robin, Mama ... Love 
from Holly, Mama ... Love from Wendy, 
Mama ..." 

"It is my mother's," Robin wept. "It—she— 
for pity’s sake, where is she?" 

”1 don’t know," Foyle said steadily, "but I can 
guess. I think your mother got out of that con¬ 
centration camp one way or another." 

"My sisters too. She’d never leave them." 

"Maybe your sisters too. I think ’Vorga’ was 
running refugees out of Callisto. Your family 
paid with money and jewelry to get aboard and 
be taken to the Inner Planets. That’s how a 
spaceman off the Vorga’ came to pawn this 
locket.” 

"Then where are they?" 

"I don’t know. Maybe they were dumped on 
Mars or Venus. Most probably they were sold 
to a labor camp on the Moon, which is why they 
haven't been able to get in touch with you. I 
don't know where they are, but ’Vorga’ can tell 
us." 









"Are you lyins? Tricking me?" 

"Is that locket a lie? I’m telling the truth... all 
the truth I know. I want to find out why they left 
me to die, and who gave the order. The man 
who gave the order will know where your 
mother and sisters are. He'll tell you ... before I 
kill him. He'll have plenty of time. He'll be a long 
time dying." 

Robin looked at him in horror. The passion 
that gripped him was making his face once 
again show the scarlet stigmata. He looked like a 
tiger closing in for the kill. 

"I've got a fortune to spend ... never mind 
how I got it. I've got three months to finish the 
job. I've learned enough maths to compute the 
probabilities. Three months is the outside 
before they figure that Fourmyle of Ceres 
is Gully Foyle. Ninety days. From New 


Year's to All Fools. Will you join me?" 

'You?” Robin cried with loathing. "Join 
you?" 

"All this Four Mile Circus is camouflage. 
Nobody ever suspects a clown. I've been 
studying, learning, preparing for the finish. All I 
need now is you." 

'You're hurting me." Robin wrenched her 
arm out of Foyle’s grasp. 

"Sorry. I lose control when I think about 
Vorga.' Will you help me find Vorga' and your 
family?” 

'You're rotten,” Robin burst out. 'You 
destroy everything you touch. Someday I'll pay 
you back.” 

We work together from New Year's to All 

'We work together." 
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Chapter Two 


On New Year's Eve, Geoffrey Fourmyle of 
Ceres made his onslaught on society. He 
appeared first in Canberra at the Government 
House ball, half an hour before midnight. This 
was a highly formal affair, bursting with color 
and pageantry, for it was the custom at formals 
for society to wear the evening dress that had 
been fashionable the year its clan was founded 
or its trademark patented. 


Fourmyle of Ceres appeared in evening 
clothes, very modern and very black, relieved 
only by a white sunburst on his shoulder, the 
trademark of the Ceres clan. With him was Robin 
Wednesbury in a glit¬ 
tering white gown. 

The black and white 
contrast was so arrest¬ 
ing that an orderly was 
sent to check the sun¬ 
burst trademark in the 
Almanac of Peerages 
and Patents. He returned with the news that it 
was of the Ceres Mining Company, organized in 
2250. The House of Ceres had gone into 
eclipse, but had never become extinct. 

"Fourmyle? The clown?” 

"Yes. The Four Mile Circus. Everybody's talk¬ 
ing about him." 

Society clustered around Fourmyle, curious 
but wary. 

"Here they come," 

Foyle muttered to 
Robin. 

"Relax. They want 
the light touch. 

They’ll accept any¬ 
thing if it’s amusing. 

Stay tuned.’’ 











































"Are you that 
dreadful man with the 
circus, Fourmyle?" 

"Sure you are. 
Smile.” 

"I am, madam, you 
may touch me.” 

"Are you proud of 
your bad taste?” 

“The problem 
today is to have any 
taste at all.” 

"The problem 
today is to have any 
taste at all. I think I'm 
lucky" 


"Lucky but 
dreadfully indecent.” 

"Indecent but not 
dull." 

“Why aren’t you 
cavorting now?” 

"I’m 'under the 
influence,’ Madam.” 

"Oh dear. Are you 
drunk? I'm Lady 
Shrapnel. When will 
you be sober again?” 

"I'm under your 
influence, Lady 
Shrapnel." 


"you wicked young 
man. Charles! Charles, 
come here and save 
Fourmyle. I'm ruining 
him.” 

"That’s Victor of 
RCA Victor.” 

"Fourmyle, is it? 
Delighted. What’s that 
entourage of yours 
cost?” 

"Tell him the 
truth.” 

"Forty thousand, 
Victor.” 


"Forty thousand a 
week?” 

'A day." 

"A day! What on 
earth d’you want to 
spend all that money 
for?” 

‘‘The truth!” 

“For notoriety, 
Victor.” 

"Ha! Are you seri¬ 
ous?” 

“I told you he was 
wicked, Charles.” 


"Darned refresh¬ 
ing. Klaus! Here a mo¬ 
ment. This impudent, 
young man is spend¬ 
ing forty thousand a 
day ... for notoriety, if 
you please." 

“Skoda of Skoda.” 

"Good evening, 
Formyle. I am much 
interested in this 
revival of the name, 
you are, perhaps, a 
cadet descendant of 
the original founding 
board of Ceres, Inc.?" 


"Elizabeth, meet 
Fourmyle of Ceres.” 

"Fourmyle! I’ve 
been dying to meet 
you.” 

"Lady Elizabeth 
Citroen." 

"Is it true you travel 
with a portable col¬ 
lege?" 

"The light touch 
here.” 

"A portable high 
school, Lady Eliza¬ 
beth." 
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"Why on earth, Four¬ 
myle?” 

"Oh, madam, it's so 
difficult to spend 
money these days. We 
have to find the silliest 
excuses. If only some¬ 
body would invent a 
new extravagance.” 



'You ought to travel 
with a portable inven¬ 
tor, Fourmyle.” 

"I do, but he wastes 
his time on perpetual 
motion. What I need is 
a resident spendthrift.” 



Would any of your 
clans care to lend me a 
younger son?” 

“Would any of us 
care to!? There's many 
a clan would pay for 
the privilege of un¬ 
loading.” 

"Isn't perpetual mo¬ 
tion spendthrift 
enough for you, Four¬ 
myle?” 



"No. It’s a shocking 
waste of money. The 
whole point of extra¬ 
vagance is to act like a 
fool, and feel like a 
fool, but enjoy it. 
Where’s the joy in per- 
petual motion? Is 
there any extrava¬ 
gance in entropy? Mil¬ 
lions for nonsense, but 
not one cent for en¬ 
tropy My slogan." 




“Give him the 
truth.” 

"No, Skoda. It's a 
title by purchase. I 
bought the company. 
I'm an upstart.” 

“Good. Toujours 
de I’audace!” 

“My word, Four¬ 
myle! Vbu're frank!" 

“Told you he was 
impudent. Very re¬ 
freshing. There's a par¬ 
cel of damned up¬ 
starts, young man, but 
they don’t admit it." 



They laughed and 
the crowd clustering 
around Fourmyle 
grew. They were de¬ 
lighted and amused. 
He was a new toy. 
Then it was midnight, 
and as the graet clock 
tolled in the New yeai; 
the gathering pre¬ 
pared to jaunte with 
midnight around the 
world. 













































"Come with us, 
Fourmyle. Resis Shef¬ 
field's givins a marve¬ 
lous legal party" 
"Hong Kong, Four¬ 
myle." 

"Tokyo, Fourmyle. 
It's raining in Hong 
Kong. Come to Tokyo 
and bring your circus.” 




“Don’t jaunte. Bad 
manners. Walk out. 
Slowly. Langour is 
chic. Respects to the 
... To the 

Ladies ... Bien. 
Don't forget to tip 
the attendants. Not 
him, idiot! That’s the 
Lieutenant Gover¬ 
nor. All right, you 
made a hit You're ac¬ 
cepted. Now what?" 



"Now what we came to Canberra for.” 

"I thought we came for the ball.” 

"The ball and a man named Forrest." 

“Who’s that?" 

"Ben Forrest, spaceman off the Vorga.’ 

I’ve got three leads to the man who gave *■ y *• mji 
the order to let me die. Three names. A ** g 
cook in Rome named Poggi; a quack in Shang¬ 


hai named Orel, and this man, Forrest." 

"Ws’ve got two hours to find Forrest. Do you 
knew the co-ordinates of the Aussie Cannery?" 

“I don't want any part of your revenge. I’m 
searching for my family" 

"This is a combined operation," he said with 
such detached savagery that she winced and at 
once jaunted. 


When Foyle arrived 
in his tent in the Four 
Mile Circus on Jervis 
Beach, she was al¬ 
ready changing into 
travel clothes. Foyle 
looked at her. Al¬ 
though he forced her 
to live in his tent 
for security reasons, 
he had never 
touched her. Robin 
caught his glance, 
stopped changing 
and waited. 


He shook his head. 
"That's all finished." 

"How interesting. 
You've given up 
rape?” 

"Get dressed,” he 
said, controlling him¬ 
self. 

’’Tell them they’ve 
got two hours to get 
the camp up to Shang¬ 
hai." 






























It was twelve-thirty when Foyle and 
Robin arrived at the front office of the 
Aussie Cannery company town. They 
applied for identification tass and 
were greeted by the mayor himself. 

"Happy New Yeai;" he caroled. "Happy! 
Happy! Happy! Visiting? A pleasure to drive 
you around. Permit me.” He bundled them into 
a lush helicopter and 
took off. "Lots of visi¬ 
tors tonight. Ours is a 
friendly town. Friendli¬ 
est company town in 
the world.” The craft 
circled giant build¬ 
ings belcw 


"Do tell,” Foyle murmured. 

"Yessir, we've got everything. You don't have 
to jaunte around the world looking for fun." 

"Having absentee problems, I see." 

The mayor refused to falter in his sales pitch. 
"We can afford more luxury transportation per 
capita than any other town on earth. Look at 
those homes. Mansions. Our people are rich 
and happy. We keep 'em rich and happy." 

"Do you keep them?" 

"What d'you mean? Of course we—" 

“You can tell us. We're not job prospects. Do 
you keep them?” 

"We can't keep ’em more than six months," 
the mayor groaned. “It's a headache. We give 
'em everything but we can't hold on to ’em. 
They get the wanderlust and jaunte." 

"Nobody can." 

"There ought to be a law. Forrest, you said? 
Right here.” 




He landed them before a Swiss chalet set in 
an acre of gardens and took off. Foyle and Robin 
stepped before the door of the house, waiting 
for the monitor to pick them up and announce 
them. Instead, the door flashed red, and a skull 
and crossbones appeared on it. "WARNING. 
THIS RESIDENCE IS MAN-TRAPPED BY THE 
LETHAL DEFENSE CORPORATION OF SWEDEN. 
R:77-23. YOU HAVE BEEN LEGALLY NOTIFIED" 
They walked around the chalet, pursued by 
the skull and crossbones flashing at intervals, 
and the canned warning. At one side, they saw 
the top of a cellar window brightly illuminated 
and heard the muffled voices. 


"Cellar Christians!" Foyle exclaimed. He and 
Robin peered through the window at a highly 
illegal scene. The twenty-fourth century had 
outlawed organized religion. 

"No wonder the house is man-trapped," 
Foyle said. 

"Did you ever stop to think what religion is?” 
Robin asked quietly 

"This is no time for dirty talk,” Foyle said 
impatiently "Save it for later Come." 

The rear of the chalet was a solid wall of glass, 
the picture window of a dimly lit, empty living 
room. 















Far down on the sound spectrum he heard 
dull concussions. They were shots. Quick pro¬ 
jectiles laced toward him. Foyle dropped to 
the floor and tuned his ears, sweepins from low 
bass to supersonic until at last he picked up the 
hum of the control mechanism. 
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He turned his head gently, pin-pointed the 
location by binaural D/F, wove in through the 
stream of shots and demolished the mecha¬ 
nism. He decelerated. 


"Come in, quick!" 

Robin joined him. 
The Cellar Christians 
were pouring up into 
the house some¬ 
where, emitting the 
sounds of martyrs. 


"Wait here," Foyle grunted. He accelerated, 
located the Cellar Christians in poses of frozen 
flight, and sorted through them. He returned to 
Robin and decelerated. 


"None of them is 
Forrest," he reported. 
"Maybe he’s upstairs." 

They raced up the 
back stairs. On the 
landing they paused 
to take bearings. 
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"Have to work fast," 
Foyle muttered. "Be¬ 
tween the shots and 
the riot—" He broke 
off. A low mewling 
sound came from a 
door at the head of the 
stairs. Foyle sniffed. 



"Analosue!" he ex¬ 
claimed. "Must be For¬ 
rest. How about that? 
Relision in the cellar 
and dope upstairs." 

"What are you talk- 
ins about?” 

"I'll explain later. In 
here. I only hope he 
isn’t on a gorilla kick.” 




They were in a large, 
bare room. A heavy 
rope was suspended 
from the ceiling. A 
naked man was en¬ 
twined with the rope 
midway in the air. He 
squirmed and sli¬ 
thered up and down 
the rope, emitting a 
mewling sound. 

"Python,” Foyle 
said. "That’s a break. 
Don’t go near him. 
He’ll mash your bones 
if he touches you.” 


Voices below 
began to call: "Forrest! 
What’s all the 
shooting!" 

"Here they come,” 
Foyle grunted. "Have 
to jaunte him out of 
here. Meet you back at 
the beach. Go!” 

He whipped a knife 
out of his pocket, cut 
the rope, swung the 
squirming man to his 
back and jaunted. 


Foyle arrived with 
the squirming man 
s neck 
like a 
python, crushing him 
in a terrifying 
embrace. 

















"Sinbad," he said in a strangled voice. "Old 
Man of the Sea. Quick girl! Right pockets. Three 
owe. Two down. Sting ampule. Let him have it 
anywh—” His voice was choked off. 

Robin opened the pocket, found a packet of 
glass beads and took them out. Each bead had 
a bee-sting end. She thrust the sting of an 
ampule into the writh¬ 
ing man's neck. He col¬ 
lapsed. Foyle shook 
him off and arose from 
the sand. He took a 
deep breath. “Blood 
and bcwels. Control," 
he said. 






"What was all that horror?" Robin asked. 

'Analogue. Psychiatric dope for psychotics. 
Illegal. A twitch has to release himself some¬ 
how. He identifies with a particular kind of ani¬ 
mal—gorilla, grizzly. Takes the dope and turns 
into the animal he admires. Forrest was queer 
for snakes, seems as if." 

"How do you know all this?” 

“Told you I've been studying. Show you 
something else I've learned, if you’re not 
chicken-1 ivered. How to bring a twitch out of 
Analogue.” 


Forrest cried out in terror 

'You were aboard the Vorga' on September 
16,2436." 

The man sobbed and shook his head. 

"On September sixteen you passed a wreck. 
Out near the asteroid belt. Wreck of the 
'Nomad,' your sister ship. She signalled for 
help. 'Vorga' passed her by Left her to drift and 
die. Why did 'Vbrga' pass her by?" 

Forrest began to scream hysterically. 

"The records are all gone from the Bo’ness & 
Uig files. Someone got to them before me. Who 
was that? Who was aboard ‘Vorga’? Who 
shipped with you?" 

“No," Forrest screamed. "No!” 


Foyle opened another pocket in his battle 
coveralls and got to work on Forrest. Robin 
watched fa a moment, then uttered a horrified 
cry, turned and walked to the edge of the 
water. She stood, staring blindly at the surf and 
the stars, until the mewling and the twisting 
ceased and Foyle called to her 

' You can come back now." 

Robin returned to find a shattered creature 
seated upright on the beach gazing at Foyle 
with dull, sober eyes. 

'You're Farest?" 

"Who the hell are you?" 

'You're Ben Forrest, leading spaceman. 
Formerly aboard the Presteign 'Vorga.'" 



Foyle held a sheaf of bank notes before the 
hysterical man's face. "I’ll pay for the informa¬ 
tion. Analogue for the rest of your life. Who gave 
the ader to Forrest? Who?" 

The man smote the bank notes from Foyle's 
hand, leaped up and ran down the beach. 
Foyle tackled him at the edge of the surf. Farest 
fell headlong, his face in the water. Foyle held 
him there. 

“Who commanded 'Vorga,' Forrest? Who 
gave the ader?" 

'You're drowning him!" Robin cried. 

“Let him suffer a little. Water’s easier than 
vacuum. I suffered for six months. Who gave 
the adei; Forrest?" 
































The man bubbled and choked. Foyle lifted 
his head out of the water. "What are you? Loyal? 
Cra 2 y? Scared? Your kind would sell out for five 
thousand. I’m offering fifty Fifty thousand for 
information or you die slow and hard." 


The tattooing appeared on Foyle's face. He 
forced Forrest’s head back into the water and 
held the struggling man. Robin tried to pull him 
off. 

"You’re murdering him!” 

Foyle turned his terrifying face on Robin. "Get 
your hands off me! Who was aboard with you, 
Forrest? Who gave the order?” 


Forrest twisted his head out of the water. 
"Twelve of us on ’Vorga,’ ” he screamed. "There 
was me and Kemp—” 

He jerked spasmodically and sagged. Foyle 
pulled his body out of the surf. 

"Go on. You and who? Kemp? Who else? 
Talk." 

There was no response. 


"Dead,” he growled. "Just when he was 
opening up. What a damned break." He took a 
deep breath and drew calm about him like an 
iron cloak. The tattooing disappeared from his 
face. He adjusted his watch for 120 degrees 
east longitude. ’Almost midnight in Shanghai. 
Let’s go.” 


"Maybe we'll have better luck with Sergei 
Orel, pharmacist’s mate off the ‘Vorga.’ Don’t 
look so scared, girl. Jaunte!" 

Robin gasped. He saw that she was staring 
over his shoulder with an expression of incre¬ 
dulity Foyle turned. A flaming figure loomed on 
the beach, a huge man with burning clothes 
and a hideously tattooed face. It was himself. 

Foyle took a step toward it, and abruptly it 
was gone. 

He turned to Robin, stunned. "Did you see 
that?" 


"What was it?” 

"you." 

"Me? Hcw’s that possible? Hew—’’ 

"It was you.” 

"But—” He faltered, the strength and furious 
possession drained out of him. 'Was it illusion? 
Hallucination?" 


"It was Gully Foyle,” Robin said, "burning in 
hell.” 

'All right,” Foyle burst out angrily "It was me 
in hell, but I’m still going through with it. If I bum 
in hell, Vorga'II bum with me.” He pounded his 
palms together. "Shanghai next. Jaunte!" 




















Chapter Three 


At the costume ball in Shanghai, Fourmyle 
electrified society by appearing as Death with a 
dazzling blonde creature clad in transparent 
veils. A Victorian society which stifled its 
women in purdah, and which regarded the 
1920 gowns of the Peenemunde clan as 
excessively daring, was shocked, despite the 
fact that Robin Wednesbury was chaperoning 
the pair. But when Fourmyle revealed that the 
female was a magnificent android, there was an 
instant reversal of opinion in his favor. The 
naked body, shameful in humans, was merely a 
sexless curiosity in androids. 



At midnight, Fourmyle auctioned off the 
android to the gentlemen of the ball. 

"The money to go to charity, Fourmyle?” 

"Certainly not. You know my slogan: Not one 
cent for entropy. Do I hear a hundred credits for 
this expensive and lovely creature, gentlemen? 
She's all beauty and highly adaptable. Two? 
Thank you. Three and a half? Thank you. I'm 
bid—Five? Eight? Thank you. Any more bids for 
this remarkable product of the resident genius 
of the Four Mile Circus? She walks. She talks. She 
adapts. She has been conditioned to respond 
to the highest bidder. Nine? Do I hear any more 
bids? Are you all done? 



"Sold, to Yale for nine hundred credits." 

Tumultuous applause and appalled 
ciphering: "An android like that must have cost 
ninety thousand! How can he afford it?" 

"Will you turn the money over to the android, 
Yale? She will respond suitably. Until we meet 
again in Rome, ladies and gentlemen. The 
Borghese Palace at midnight. Happy New 
Year." 

Fourmyle had already departed when Yale 
discovered, to the delight of himself and the 
other bachelors, that a double deception had 
been perpetrated. The android was, in fact, a 
living, human creature, all beauty and highly 
adaptable. 










The trick was the smokins room story of the 
year. The stags waited easerly to congratulate 
Fourmyle, but Foyle and Robin Wednesbury 
were passing under a sign that read: "DOUBLE 
YOUR JAUNTING OR DOUBLE YOUR MONEY 
BACK" in s»ren languages, and entering the 
emporium of "DR. SERGEI OREL, CELESTIAL 
ENLARGER OF CRANIAL CAPABILITIES." 

The waiting room was decorated with lurid 
brain charts demonstrating how Dr. Orel 
balsamed and electrolyzed the brain into 
double its capacity or double your money 
back. 

The waiting room was empty. Foyle opened 
a door at a venture. He and Robin had a glimpse 
of a long hospital ward. 
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Foyle grunted in 
disgust. "A Snow 
Joint. Might have 
known he'd be run¬ 
ning a dive for sick 
heads too.” 

This den catered to 
Disease Collectors, the 
most hopeless of 
neurotic-addicts. They 
lay in their hospital 
beds, suffering mildly 
from illegally induced 
para-measles, para-flu, 
para-malaria,- devot¬ 
edly attended by 
nurses in starched 
white uniforms, and 
avidly enjoying their 
illegal illness and the 
attention it brought. 

"Good evening," a 
voice spoke behind 
them. 



"A year ago," he smiled, "I could notjaunte 
at all. Then I discovered the secret, the 
Salutiferous Abstersive which ...” 

Foyle touched his tongue to the switchboard 
wired into the nerve endings of his teeth. He 
accelerated. He arose without haste, stepped 
to the slow-motion figure behind the desk, took 
out a heavy sap, and scientifically hit Orel 
across the brow, concussing the frontal lobes 
and stunning the jaunte center. He picked the 
quack up and strapped him into an antique 
chair for administering shock treatment to 
schizophrenics. To Robin Wednesbury it was a 
blur of motion. 



Foyle turned. Dr. 
Sergei Orel bowed. 
The good doctor 
wore the classic cap 
and gown of the 
medical clans, to 
which he belonged 
by fraudulent asser¬ 
tion only. 



He was short, 
swarthy, and olive¬ 
eyed, recognizably 
Russian by his name 
alone. 

"Didn't expect to 
find you open for 
business on New 
Year's Eve," Foyle said. 

"Our Russian New 
Year comes two 
weeks later," Dr. Orel 
answered. "Step this 
way, please." He dis¬ 
appeared with a 
"pop." 



"Showing off,” 
Foyle muttered. 
"Double your jaunting 
or double your money 
back. All the same, 
he's fast. I'll have to be 
faster." 



The quack waited 
for them behind his 
desk. He jaunted to 
the door, closed it, 
jaunted back to his 
desk, indicated chairs, 
jaunted behind 
Robin's and held it for 
her, jaunted to the 
window and adjusted 
the shade, jaunted to 
the light switch and 
adjusted the lights, 
then reappeared 
behind his desk. 



























His image stood in 
front of him, silent, 
ominous, face burn¬ 
ing blood-red, 
clothes flaming. 

Foyle was para¬ 
lyzed. He took a 
breath and spoke 
nervously. "Who are 
you? What—” 

The image disap¬ 
peared. 

Foyle turned to 
Robin, moistening his 
lips. "Did you see it? 
Was it real?” 

She pointed to 
Sergei Orel’s desk, 
alongside which the 
image had stood. 
Papers on the desk 
had caught fire and 
were burning briskly. 
Foyle backed away, 
still frightened and 
bewildered. He 
passed a hand across 
his face. It came away 
wet. 

Robin rushed to 
the desk to beat out 
the flames. She 
picked up wads of 
paper and letters 
and slammed help¬ 
lessly. Foyle did not 
move. 

"I can’t stop it,” 
she gasped at last. 
"We’ve got to get out 
of here.” 

Foyle nodded, 
then pulled himself 
together. “Rome,” he 
croaked. "We jaunte 


Foyle decelerated. The qua$k opened his 
eyes, stirred, discovered where he was, and 
started in anger and perplexity. 

"You’re Sergei Orel, pharmacist’s mate’ off 
the 'Vorga',” Foyle said quietly. "You were 
aboard the Vorga’ on September 16, 2436.” 

The anger and perplexity turned to terror. 

“On September sixteen you passed a 
wreck. Out near the asteroid belt. It was the 
wreck of the ’Nomad.’ She signalled for help 
and Vorga’ passed her by. You left her to 
drift and die. Why?” 

Orel rolled his eyes but did not answer. 

"Who gave the order to pass me by? Who 
was willing to let me rot and die?” 

Orel began to gibber. 

"Who was aboard Vorga’? Who shipped 


iWit|? you? I’m going to get an answer. Don’t 
think I’m not,” Foyle said with calm ferocity. 
'Til buy it or tear it out of you. Why was I left 


to die? Who told you to let me die?” 

Orel screamed. “I can’t talk abou—Wait, I’ll 
tell—” 

He sagged. 

Foyle examined the body. 

"Dead,” he muttered. "Just when he was 
ready to talk. Just like Forrest." 

"Murdered.” 

"No. I never touched him. It was suicide.” 

"You’re insane.” 

"No, I didn’t kill them. They’ve been given 
Sympathetic Blocks. Intelligence uses them 


to Rome. There’s got 
to be some explana¬ 
tion for this. I’m not 
quitting. Go, girl. 
Jaunte!” 


for espionage agents. Take a certain body of 
information you don’t want told. Link it with 
the sympathetic nervous system that 
controls automatic respiration and heart 
beat. As soon as the subject tries to reveal 
that information, the block comes down, the 
heart and lungs stop, the man dies, your 
secret's kept.” 

"It was done to these men?” 

"Obviously” 

"Why?” 

’’ Vorga’ must have been operating worse 
rackets than refugee running to take this 
precaution. We've got a problem. Our last 
lead is Poggi in Rome. Angelo Poggi, chefs 
assistant off the Vorga.’ How are we going to 
get information out of him without—” He 
broke off. 



the silver-encrusted sown of Lucrezia Borsia. 
The contrast between their Renaissance 
costumes and the modern clothes around them 
brousht forth jeers and catcalls. 

The mob seethed around the couple as they 
descended the Galleria. 

"Possi," Foyle called quietly. "AnseloPogsi? 
I’m told he can be found on the Stairs at nisht." 


After six weeks of loitering on the Spanish 
Stairs, Captain Peter y’ans-yeovil heard the 
words he had hoped to hear. Six weeks of 
tedious assumption of the identity of one 
Anselo Possi, Ions dead, was finally payins off. 
Now he waddled down the stairs toward the 
man in the Renaissance costume and mask. 



Since the Middle Ases the Spanish Stairs 
have been the center of corruption in Rome. 
Rising from the Piazza di Spasna to thesardens 
of the Villa Borshese in a broad. Ions sweep, 
the Spanish Stairs are, have been, and always 
will be swarmins with vice. Pimps lounse on 
the stairs, whores display themselves and jeer at 
respectables who sometimes pass. And 
throush it the distorted fisures of corruption 
below. 

The Galleria of the Stairs was illuminated at 
nisht, and this New Year's Eve was chaotic. The 
roar was deafenins as Foyle and Robin 
Wednesbury climbed down from the carnival 
in the Borshese Palace. 

Foyle in the livid crimson-and-black tishts 
and doublet of Cesare Borsia, Robin wearins 




Vans Yeovil had 
taken steps to dissuise 
himself carefully. He 
had put on wersht 
with slandular shots. 
He had darkened his 
complexion with diet 
manipulation. His 
features, never of an 
Oriental cast but more 
aions the hawklike 
lines of an American 
Indian, easily fell into 
an unreliable pattern 
with muscular control. 



The intellisence 
man waddled up the 
Spanish Stairs, a sross 
cook with a larcenous 
countenance. He 
extended a packase 
toward Foyle. 



' Filthy pictures, sis* 
nore? Very naushty? 
Entertain your friends 
... Excite the ladies.” 

"No,” Foyle 
brushed the porno- 
Sraphy aside. "I’m 
lookins for Anselo 
Possi.” 

y’an 3 -Yeovil sis- 
nalled microscopic¬ 
ally. It had been a 
Samble, first risked 
when intellisence had 
brousht the news to 
y’ans-yeovil that 
someone was makirg 
cautious inquiries 
about the crew of the 
Presteisn "Vorsa," and 
payins heavily for 
information. 





























































His crew on the stairs besan photosraphing 
and recording the interview without ceasing its 
pimping and whoring. The Secret Speech of 
the Intelligence Tong of the Inner Planets Armed 
Forces wig-wagged around Foyle and Robin in 
a hail of tiny gestures, attitudes, motions. 




"Signore?" Vang-Yeovil wheezed. 

"Si, signore. I am Angelo Poggi." 

"Chef’s assistant off the Vorga’?” Expecting 
the same start of terror manifested by Forrest 
and Orel, which he at last understood, Foyle 
shot out a hand and grabbed Vang-Yeovil’s 
elbow, "yes?” 

"Si, signore," Vang-Yeovil replied tranquilly. 

"Maybe he can come through," Foyle 
murmured to Robin. "He’s not scared. Maybe 
he knows a way around the Block. I want infor¬ 
mation from you, Poggi.” 

"Of what nature, signore, and at what price?” 

"I want to buy all you’ve got. Name your 
price." 

"Signore! I am a man of experience. I am not 
to be bought in wholesale lots. I must be paid 
item by item. Make your selection and I will 
name the price." 

"You were aboard Vorga’ on Septe 
2436?" 

"The cost of that item is £r 10." 

Foyle smiled mirthlessly and paid. 

"I was, signore." 


"I want to know about a ship you passed. The 
wreck of the ’Nomad.’ You passed her on 
September 16. ‘Nomad’ signalled for help and 
Vorga’ passed her by. Who gave that order?" 

"Why do you ask, signore?" 

"Never mind why I ask. Name the price." 

”1 must know why a question is asked before 
I answer, signore." Vang-Yeovil smiled greasily. 
"I will pay for my caution by cutting the price. 
Were you, perhaps, the unfortunate who was so 
cruelly treated?" 

"He’s not Italian! His accent’s perfect, but 
the speech pattern’s all wrong. No Italian 
would frame sentences like that.” 

Foyle stiffened in alarm. 


Vang-Yeovil caught 
the change and real¬ 
ized that he had 
somehow slipped. He 
signalled his crew 
urgently. 
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A white-hot brawl broke out on the Spanish 
Stairs. In an instant, Foyle and Robin were 
caught up in a screaming, struggling mob. The 
crews of the Intelligence Tong were past 
masters of this OP-1 maneuver, designed to 
outwit a jaunting world. Their split-second 
timing could knock any man off balance and 
strip him for identification. Their success was 
based on the simple fact that between 
unexpected assault and defensive response 
there must always be a recognition lag. Within 
the space of that lag, the Intelligence Tong 
guaranteed to prevent any man from saving 
himself. 

In three-fifths of a second Foyle was 
battered, kneed, hammered across the 
forehead, and spreadeagled. The mask was 
plucked from his face, portions of his clothes 
torn away, and he was ripe and helpless for the 
rape of the identification cameras. Then, for the 
first time, their schedule was interrupted. 


A man appeared, straddling Foyle's body... 
a huge man with a hideously tattooed face and 
clothes that smoked and flamed. The apparition 
was so appalling that the crew stopped dead 
and stared. A howl went up from the crowd on 
the Stairs. 


























The man on the sround disappeared too. He 
turned into a lightning blur of action that 
whipped through the crew, cameras, 
recorders, all identification apparatus. Then the 
blur seized the girl in the gown and vanished. 

The Spanish Stairs came to life again, 
painfully, as though struggling out of a 
nightmare. The bewildered Intelligence crew 
clustered around y'ang-yeovil. 

"What was that, yeo?" 

”1 think it was our man. Gully Foyle. You saw 
that tattooed face." 

"And the burning clothes!" 

"Looked like a witch at the stake." 

"But if that burning man was Foyle, who in 
hell were we wasting our time on?” 

"I don't know. Does the Commando Brigade 
have an Intelligence service they haven't 
bothered to mention to us7’ 

"Why the Commandoes, yeo?” 

"you saw the way he accelerated, didn't 
you? He destroyed every record we made." 

"I still can't believe my eyes." 

"Oh, you can believe whatyou didn't see, all 
right. That was top secret Commando 
technique. They take their men apart and rewire 
and regear them. I'll have to check with Mars 
HQ and find out whether Commando Brigade's 
running a parallel investigation.” 




"Does the army tell the navy?” 

"They'll tell Intelligence,” y'ang-yeovil said 
angrily. "This case is critical enough without 
jurisdictional hassles. And another thing: there 
was no need to manhandle that girl in the 
maneuver. It was undisciplined and unneces¬ 
sary." y'ang-yeovil paused, for once unaware of 
the significant glances passing around him. "I 
must find out who she is," he added dreamily. 

"If she's been regeared too, it'll be real 
interesting, yeo,” a bland voice, markedly 
devoid of implication, said. "Boy Meets 
Commando." 

y'ang-yeovil flushed. "All right," he blurted. 
"I'm transparent." 

"Just repetitious, Yeo. Al I your romances start 
the same way. 'There's no need to manhandle 
that girl...’ Then—Dolly Quaker, Jean Webster, 
Gwynn Roget, Marion—” 

"No names, please!" a shocked voice inter¬ 
rupted. "Does Romeo tell Juliet?" 

"You're all going on latrine assignment 
tomorrow,” y'ang-Yeovil said. "I’m damned if 
I'll stand for this salacious insubordination. No, 
not tomorrow; but as soon as this case is 
closed." His hawk face darkened. "What a 
mess! Will you ever forget Foyle standing there 
like a burning brand? Where is he?What's he up 
to? What's it all mean?” 















Chapter Four 


Presteign's mansion in Central Park was 
ablaze for the New Year. The jaunte-proof maze 
had been removed and the great door was 
open for the occasion. The interior of the house 
was protected from the gaze of the crowd 
outside by a jeweled screen. 


Th sightseers buzzed and exclaimed as the 
famous and near-famous arrived by car, by 
coach, by litter, by every form of luxurious trans¬ 
portation. Hardly had a celebrity disappeared 
behind the screen when another came clatter¬ 
ing up in a vehicle even more fabulous. 


Presteign of Presteign stood before the dooi; 
iron gray handsome, smiling his basilisk smile, 
and welcomed society to his open house. 


The Colas arrived in a band wagon. The Esso 
family was magnificent in a glass-topped Grey¬ 
hound bus, furnished with delicate antiques 
which bespoke the smoothness of the electric 
vehicle ride. 


Greyhound arrived (in an Edison electric 
runabout) hard on their heels and there was 
much laughtei; but when Edison of NXfesting- 
house dismounted from his Esso-fueled 
gasoline buggy, completing the circle, the 
laughter on the steps turned into a roar 


Just as the crowd of guests turned to enter 
Presteign's home, a distant commotion 
attracted their attention. 


It was a rumble, a fierce chatter of pneumatic 
punches, and an outrageous metallic 
bellowing. It approached rapidly. The outer 
fringe of sightseers opened a broad lane. 

Presteign and his guests watched with 
amazement. 




























A heavy truck 
rumbled down the 
lane. Six men were 
tumbling baulks of 
timber out the back of 
the truck. 


Following them 
came a crew of twenty 
arranging the baulks 
neatly in rows. A giant 
machine, bellowing 
and pounding, ap¬ 
proached, crawling 
over the ties. Behind it 
were deposited 
parallel rails of 
welded steel. 


Crews with sledges 
and pneumatic 
punches spiked the 
rails to the timber ties. 
The track was laid to 
Presteign’s door in a 
sweeping arc and 
then curved away. The 
bellowing engine and 
crews disappeared 
into the darkness. A 
shrill whistle sounded 
in the distance. 


Down the track 
came a man on a white 
horse, carrying a large 
red flag. Behind him 
panted a steam 
locomotive drawing a 
single observation car. 
The train stopped 
before Presteign’s 
door. A conductor 
swung down from the 
car followed by a 
Pullman porter. 



The train puffed off. 

"Good evening, Presteign," the gentleman 
said. "Terribly sorry about that horse messing 
up your grounds, but the old New York 
franchise still insists on the red flag in front of 
trains." 

"Fourmyle of Ceres!” the sightseers cheered. 

Presteign's party was now an assured 
success. 


Inside the vast velvet and plush reception 
hall, Presteign examined Fourmyle curiously. 
Foyle endured the keen iron-gray gaze with 
equanimity, meanwhile nodding and smiling to 
enthusiastic admirers with whom Robin 
Wednesbury was chatting. 

"Control,” he thought. "He grilled me in his 
office for one hour after that crazy attempt I 
made on Vorga.’ Will he recognize me? your 
face is familiar, Presteign," Fourmyle said. "Have 
we met before?" 

”1 have not had the honor of meeting a 
Fourmyle until tonight," Presteign answered 
ambiguously. Foyle had trained himself to read 
men, but Presteign's face was inscrutable. 



"I’m told that you boast of being an upstart, 
Fourmyle.” 

"yes. I’ve patterned myself after the first 
Presteign." 

"Indeed?" 

"You will remember that he boasted of 
starting the family fortune in the plasma black- 
market during the third World War.” 

"It was the second war, Fourmyle, but the 
hypocrites of our clan never acknowledge him. 
The name was Payne then.” 

"I hadn't known.” 

"What was your unhappy name before you 
changed it to Fourmyle?" 

"It was Presteign.” 


"Indeed?" The basilisk smile acknowledged 
the hit. 'You claim a relationship with our clan?" 

"I will claim it in time." 

"Of what degree?” 

"Let’s say ... a blood relationship." 

"How interesting. I detect a certain 
fascination for blood in you, Fourmyle." 

"No doubt a family weakness, Presteign." 

"you’re pleased to be cynical," Presteign 
said, not without cynicism, "but you speak the 
truth. We have always had a fatal weakness for 
blood and money. It is our vice. I admit it.” 
























"I share it.” 

"A passion for blood and money?" 

"Indeed I do. Most passionately." 

"Without mercy, without forgiveness, 
without hypocrisy?" 

"Without mercy, without forgiveness, 
without hypocrisy." 

"Fourmyle, you are a young man after my own 
heart. Ifyou do not claim a relationship with our 
clan I shall be forced to adopt you." 

"You're too late, Presteign. I've already 
adopted you." 

Presteign took Foyle’s arm. ’You must be 
presented to my daughter, Lady Olivia. Will you 
allow me?" 

They crossed the reception hall. Foyle 
hesitated, wondering whether he should call 
Robin to his side for impending emergencies, 
but he was too triumphant. He doesn’t know. 
He’ll never know. Then doubt came: But I’ll 
never know if he does know. He’s crucible 
steel. He could teach me a thing or two 
about control. 

Olivia Presteign was strangely and wonder¬ 
fully blind, for she could see in the infrared only, 
from 7,500 angstroms to one millimeter wave 
lengths, far below the normal visible spectrum. 
She was a snow maiden, an ice princess with 
coral eyes and coral lips, imperious, mysterious, 
unattainable. 

Foyle’s pulse began to beat faster; a hundred 
lightning fantasies about himself and Olivia 
Presteign flashed in his heart. "Don’t be a fool!” 
he thought desperately. “Control yourself. This 
can be dangerous...” 

He was introduced; was addressed in a 
husky, silvery voice; was given a cool, slim hand; 
but the hand seemed to explode within his 
with an electric shock. It was almost a start of 
mutual recognition ... almost a joining of 
emotional impact. 

"This is insane. She’s a symbol. Unattainable 
... Control!” 

He was fighting so hard that he scarcely 
realized he had been dismissed, graciously and 
indifferently. He could not believe it. He stood, 
gaping like a lout. 

"Are you still here, Fourmyle?" 

"I couldn’t believe I'd been dismissed, Lady 
Olivia." 

"Hardly that, but I’m afraid you are in the way 
of my friends." 

"Don’t be tedious, Fourmyle." 

"How have I offended you?" 

"Offended me? Now you're being 
ridiculous.” 

"Lady Olivia... (Can’t I say anything right? 
Where’s Robin?) Can we start again, please?" 

"If you’re trying to be gauche, Fourmyle, 
you're succeeding admirably." 

"Your hand again, please. Thank you. I’m 
Fourmyle of Ceres." 

"All right." She laughed. "I’ll concede you're 
a clown. Now do step down." 

"No. The first time our handclasp was ... 
violent. Now it’s nothing. What happened?" 

"Fourmyle,” Olivia said wearily, "I’ll concede 
that you’re amusing, witty ... anything, if you 
will only go away." 












He stumbled off the stairs toward Presteign 
and the guests below. 

"Ah, Fourmyle," Presteign said. "I wantyou to 
meet Saul Dagenham. He can give us only thirty 
minutes and he insists on spending one of them 
with you.” 

Foyle stood paralyzed, coercing blood and 
bowels. "Does he know? Did he send for 
Dagenham to make sure? Attack. Toujours 
de I'audace. What happened to your face, 
Dagenham?" 

The president of Dagenham Couriers smiled. 
"Radiation poisoning. I’m hot.” His eyes raked 
Foyle. "What’s behind that circus of yours?" 

"A passion for notoriety.” 


"I’m an old hand at camouflage, Fourmyle. 
What’s your larceny?" 

"Did Dillinger tell Capone?” Foyle smiled 
back, restraining his triumph. "I’ve outfaced 
them both, you look happier, Dagenham." 
Instantly he realized the slip. 

"Happier?" asked Dagenham. "Have we met 
before?" 

"Not happier than when,- happier than me." 
Foyle turned to Presteign. "I’ve fallen in love 
with Lady Olivia." 

"Saul, your half hour’s up." 

Dagenham and Presteign turned as a tall 
woman approached. It was Jisbella McQueen. 


Before the shock could seethe into his face, 
Foyle turned, ran to the first door he saw and 
darted through. "I never knew.. .Thoughtshe 
was killed out there ... She recognized me 
...’’ Foyle gasped and struggled with himself. 
“I’m finished ... She’ll never forgive me ... 
Must be telling Dagenham and Presteign 
now.” 

The door from the reception hall opened. 
Jisbella smiled at him in furious triumph. 

*T won’t go down whining." 


Without haste, Foyle took Jisbella back to the 
reception hall. He never bothered to look 
around for Dagenham or Presteign. They would 
present themselves, with force and arms, in due 
time. He smiled at Jisbella,- she smiled back, still 
in triumph. 

"Thanks for running away, Gully. I never 
dreamed it could be so satisfying." 

"Running away?My dear Jiz!” Foyle smiled. "I 
can’t tell you how lovely you’re looking tonight. 
We've come a long way, haven't we?” Foyle 
motioned to the ballroom. "Dance?” 

Her eyes widened in surprise at his 
composure. She permitted Foyle to escort her 
to the ballroom. 
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"By the wary, Jiz, how did you manase to 
keep out of Gouffre Martel?" 

"Dagenham arranged it. So you dance now. 
Gully?" 

"I dance, speak four languages miserably, 
study science and philosophy, write pitiful 
poetry, blow myself up with idiotic experi¬ 
ments. In short, I'm the notorious Fourmyle of 
Ceres.” 



"No longer Gully Foyle." 

"Only to you, dear, and whoever you've 
told." 

"Just Dagenham. Are you sorry I blew your 
secret?" 

'You couldn’t help yourself any more than I 
could." 

"No, I couldn't. Your name just popped out. 
What would you have paid me to keep my 
mouth shut?” 

"Don't be a fool, Jiz. This accident's going to 
earn you about & 17,980,000." 

"What d'you mean?” 

"I told you I'd give you whatever was left 
over after I finished 'Vorga’." 

"You’ve finished Vorga’?’’ she said in 
surprise. 

"No, dear, you’ve finished me, but I’ll keep 
my commitment.” 

She laughed. "Be generous, Gully. I ruined 
you when you were close to Vorga.’ Yes?” 

"No, Jiz, I’m nowhere. I was trying to pickup 
another lead here tonight." 

"Poor Gully. Maybe I can help you out of this 
jam. I can say ... oh ... that you really aren’t 
Gully Foyle- I know how to confuse Saul. I can 
do it... if you still love me." 

He shook his head. "It’s never been love 
between us, Jiz. You know that. I'm too one- 
track to be anything but a hunter." 

"Too one-track to be anything but a fool!” 

"Jiz, what did you mean when you said you 
know how to confuse Saul Dagenham? What 
have you got to do with him?" 

"I work for him. I’m one of his couriers." 

"You mean he's blackmailing you? 
Threatening to send you back if—” 

"No. We hit it off the minute we met. He 
started off capturing me; I ended up capturing 
him." 

He stared at her. Her eyes were veiled, but he 
understood. "Jiz! With him?" 

"I don’t want to talk about it, Gully." 

"Sorry. He’s a long time returning." 

"Returning?" 

"Dagenham. With his army." 

"Oh. Yes, of course." Jisbella laughed again, 
then spoke in a furious tone. "You don’t know 
what a tightrope you’ve been walking, Gully. If 
you’d begged or bribed or tried to romance 
me ... I'd have ruined you. I'd have told the 
world who you were . . . " 

















"What are you talkins about?" 

"Saul isn't returning. He doesn’t know. You 
can go to hell on your own." 

"I don't believe you." 

"D'you think itwould take him this long to get 
you? Saul Dagenham?" 

Why didn't you tell him?Afterthewaylran?” 

“I don't want him going to hell with you. I’m 
not talking about Vorga.’ I mean something 
else. PyrE. That's why they hunted you. That’s 
what they're after. Twenty pounds of PyrE." 

"What's that?" 

"When you got the safe open was there a 
small box in it? Made of Inert Lead Isomer?" 

"yes." 

"What was inside the box?” 


"Twenty slugs that looked like compressed 
iodine crystals." 



'What did you do with the slugs?" 

"Sent two out for analysis. I'm trying to run an 
analysis on a third in my lab ... when I'm not 
clowning for the public." 

"Oh, you are, are you? Why?" 

"I’m growing up, Jiz," Foyle said gently. "It 
didn't take much to figure out it was what 
Presteign and Dagenham wanted." 

"Where have you got the rest of the slugs?" 

"In a safe place." 

"They're not safe. I don't know what PyrE is, 
but I know it's the road to hell, and I don't want 
Saul walking it." 

You love him that much?" 

"I respect him that much. He's the first man 
that ever showed me an excuse for the double 
standard." 

"Jiz, what is PyrE? You know.” 

"I've guessed. I've pieced together the hints 
I’ve heard. I've got an idea. I could tell you, 
Gully, but I won't. I'm running out on you, this 
time. I’m leaving you to hang helpless in the 
dark. See what it feels like! Enjoy!" 

She broke away from him and swept across 
the ballroom floor. At that moment the first 
bombs fell. 



They came in like meteor swarms; not so 
many, but far more deadly. They collided head 
on with the forward side of the earth in its 
revolution around the sun. Their excessive 
speed was matched by Terran defense 
computers, but so narrow was the margin 
between speed of defense and speed of attack 
that many got through. The invisible trajectories 
ended in titanic convulsions. 















The first explosion 
shook Presteisn’s 
mansion. Floors shud¬ 
dered and the guests 
were thrown in heaps 
along with furniture. 
Within five seconds 
Presteign's party was 
transformed from ele¬ 
gance into anarchy. 



Foyle arose from the floor. He looked at the 
struggling bodies on the ballroom parquet and 
saw Jisbella. 

He revolved his head, dazedly, feeling it was 
no part of him. He saw Robin Wednesbury, took 
a step toward her and then accelerated. The 
sound of the explosions faded down the 
spectrum. 

Foyle blurred through the giant house, 
searching, until at last he found her, standing in 
the garden, standing tiptoe on a marble bench 
looking like a marble statue to his accelerated 
senses. 

He decelerated. Sensation leaped up the 
spectrum again and once more he felt the 
bombardment. 




"Lady Olivia,” he called. 

"Who is that?” 

“The clown.” 

“Fourmyle? You came searching for me? 
I’m touched, really touched.” 

“You’re insane to be standing out here 
like this.” 

"No, no, no. It’s beautiful ... 
Magnificent!” 

"Let me jaunte with you to some place 
safe." 

“Ah, you see yourself as a knight in 
armor? Chivalry to the rescue. It doesn’t 
suit you, my dear. You haven’t the flair for 
it. You’d best go.” 

‘Til stay.” 

"As a beauty lover?” 

"As a lover.” 

"You’re still tedious, Fourmyle. Come, be 
inspired. Tell me what you see." 

"There’s light all over the horizon,” he 
answered, looking around and wincing. 
"Quick-.clouds of it. Above, there’s a sort of 
^tSarkling effect.” 

"Oh, you see so little with your eyes. See 
what I see! There’s a dome in the sky, a 
rainbow dome. The colors run from deep 
tang to brilliant burn. That’s what I’ve 
named the colors I see. What would that 
dome be?” 

"The radar screen," Foyle muttered. 
^^Then there are vasty shafts of color 
swlying, weaving and sweeping. What are 
they?” 

"Interceptor beams. You’re seeing the 
whole electronic defense system.” 

"I can see the bombs coming down too 
... quick streaks of what you call red. But 
not your red; mine. Why can I see them?" 

"They’re heated by air friction, but the 
inert lead casing doesn't show the color to 
us.” 

"See how much better you’re doing as 
Galileo than as Galahad. Oh! There’s one 
coming down in the east. Watch for it! It’s 
coming, coming ... Now!" 

A flare of light on the eastern horizon 
proved it was not her imagination. 

"Fourmyle, the explosions are not just 
clouds of light. They're webs of meshing 
colors. Like exquisite shrouds." 


"Which they are, Lady Olivia.” 

"Are you afraid?” 

"Yes.” 

"Then run away." 

"No.” 

"Ah, you’re defiant.’’ 

"I don’t know what I am. I’m scared, but I 
won’t run.” 

“Then you're brazening it out. Making a 
show of knightly courage.” The husky voice 
sounded amused. "You could be in 
Mexico, Canada. So safe. We’re probably 
the last left in the city. Why don’t you leave 
me? I’ll be killed soon. Nobody will know 
your pretense turned tail.” 

"Bitch!” 

“Ah, you’re angry. What shocking 
language. It’s the first sign of weakness. 
Why don’t you exercise your better 
judgment and carry me off? That would be 
the second sign.” 

“Damn you!” He stepped close to her. 
She touched his cheek with a cool, quiet 
hand, but once again there was that 
electric shock. 

"No, it's too late, my dear," she said 
quietly. "Here comes a whole cluster of 
red streaks ... down, down, down ... 
directly at us. There’ll be no escaping this. 
Quick, now! Run! Jaunte! Take me with 
you. Quick! Quick!” 

He swept her off the bench. "Never!” 

He held her, found the soft coral mouth 
and kissed her; bruised her lips with his, 
waiting for the final blackout. 

The concussion never came. 

"Tricked!” he exclaimed. She laughed. 
He kissed her again and at last forced 
himself to release her. She gasped for 
breath, then laughed again. 

"It’s over," she said. 

"It hasn’t begun yet.” 

"What d’you mean?” 

"The war between us.” 

"Make it a human war," she said fiercely. 
"You’re the first not to be deceived by my 
looks. Oh! The boredom of the chivalrous 
knights and their milk-warm passion for the 
fairy tale princess. I’m not like that ... 
inside. I’m not. Make it a war between us. 
Don’t win me ... destroy me!” 











Suddenly she was Lady Olivia again, the 
gracious snow maiden. "I’m afraid the 
bombardment has finished, my dear Fourmyle. 
The show is over, but what an exciting prelude 
to the New Year. Good night.” 

"Good night?" he echoed incredulously. 

"Good night," she repeated. "Really, my dear 
Fourmyle, are you so gauche that you never 
know when you’re dismissed? Good night." 

He hesitated, searched for words, and at last 
departed. He walked in a daze, scarcely aware 
of the confusion and disaster around him. 


The shockwaves of the assault had stirred the 
atmosphere so violently that winds still 
whistled in strange gusts. The tremor of the 
explosions had shaken the city so hard that 
brick, glass, and metal were tumbling and 
crashing despite the fact that no direct hit had 
been made on New York. 

The streets were empty,- the city was 
deserted. The entire population of New York 
had jaunted in a desperate search for safety... 
five miles, fifty miles, five hundred miles. Some 
had jaunted into the center of a hit. Thousands 
died injaunte-explosions, for the public jaunte 
stages had never been designed to 
accommodate the mass exodus. 


Foyle became aware of white-armored 
Disaster Crews appearing on the streets. A 
signal directed at him warned him that he was 
about to be summarily drafted for disaster 
work. The problem of jaunting was not to get 
populations out of cities, but to force them to 
return and restore order. Foyle had no intention 
of spending a week fighting fire and looters. He 
accelerated and evaded the Disaster Crew. 

At Fifth Avenue he decelerated; the drain of 
acceleration on his energy was so enormous. 


The looters and Jack-jaunters were already at 
work on the avenue, singly, in swarms, furtive 
yet savage,- jackals rending the body of a living 
but helpless animal. They descended on Foyle. 
Anything was their prey tonight. 

"I'm not in the mood," he told them. "Play 
with somebody else." 

He emptied the money out of his pockets 
and tossed it to them. They snapped it up but 
were not satisfied. They desired entertainment 
and he was obviously a helpless gentleman. 

"Kind gentleman," they smiled. "We're going 
to have a party." 







































He found an ampule and save her a tremen¬ 
dous shot of Niacin. The sobering wrench of the 
drug on her pathetic flight from reality was 
ghastly. Her satin skin turned ashen. The beauti¬ 
ful face twisted. She recognized Foyle, 
remembered what she had tried to forget, 
screamed and sank to her knees. She began to 
cry. 

"That's better,” he told her. 'You’re a great 
one for escape, aren't you?” First suicide. Now 
this. Can't you ever face up to anything?" 

“Don’t you ever run away?” 

"Never. Escape is for cripples." 

"You’ve been running away all your life.” 

"Me? Never. I've been hunting all my life." 




"you’ve been running. Haven’t you ever 
heard of Attack-Escape? To run away from 
reality by attacking it ... denying it ... 
destroying it? That’s what you’ve been 
doing.’’ 

"Attack-Escape?" Foyle was brought up with 
a jolt. 'You mean I've been running away from 
something? From what?” 

“From reality, you can’t accept life as it is. 
You refuse. You attack it... try to force it into 
your own pattern. You attack and destroy 
everything that stands in the way of your 
own insane pattern.” She lifted her tear- 
stained face. "I can’t stand it any more. I want 
you to let me go.” 

"What about your family?” 

"I'll find them my own way."_ 

"I can make you give it to me." 

"Can you? After the bombing tonight? Try." 

He was taken aback by her defiance. "How 
do I know you're not bluffing?" 

"I'll give you a hint. Remember the man in 
Australia?" 

"Forrest?" 

‘Yes. He tried to tell you the names of the 
crew. Do you remember the name he got out?" 

"Kemp.” 

"He died before he could finish it. The name 
is Kempsey.” 

"That's your lead?" 

'Yes. Kempsey. Name and address. In return 
for your promise to let me go.” 

"It's a sale," he said. 'You can go. Give it to 
me."_ 

"I saw this on Sergei Orel's desk when I was 
tYing to put the fire out... the fire the Burning 
Man started ...” 

It was a fragment of a begging letter. It read: 
"... do anything to get out of these bacteria 
fields. Why should a man just because he can't 
jaunte get treated like a dog? Remember the 
favors I done you? Send £r 100 or even £r 50. 
Don't let me down. Rodg Kempsey, Barrack 3, 
Bacteria, Inc., Mare Nubium, Moon." 

"This it the lead," Foyle exclaimed. 'We can't 
fail this time. We'll know what to do. He'll spill 
everything." He grinned at Robin. 'We leave for 
the moon tomorrow night. Book passage. No, 
there'll be trouble on account of the attack. Buy 
a ship. They'll be unloading them cheap ” 

'We?" Robin said. ‘You mean you." 


"Why? What now?" 

"It's too much ... you and the war ... 
because you're as bad as the war. Worse. What 
happened to me tonight is what happens to me 
every moment I'm with you. I can stand one or 
the other; not both." 

"No," he said. "I need you." 

"I'm prepared to buy my way out." 

"How?" 

'You’ve lost your leads to Vorga.' I've found 
another." 

"Where?" 

"Never mind where. Will you agree to let me 
go if I turn it over to you?" 

"I can take it from you.” 

"Go ahead. Take it.” Her eyes flashed. "Ifyou 
know what it is, you won’t have any trouble." 


"I mean we, Foyle answered. 

"I’m leaving." 

'You’re not leaving, you're staying with me” 

"But you swore you’d—" 

"I had to swear to anything to get this." 

He looked at her incredulous face and 
smiled ruefully. "It’s too bad, girl. If you’d given 
me this letter two hours ago I’d have kept my 
word. Now I need a Romance Secretary I’m in 
love with Olivia Presteign." 

She leaped forward in a blaze of fury 
‘You’re in love with her? Olivia Presteign? In 
love with that white corpse!" The bitter fury of 
her telesending was a startling revelation to him. 
"Ah, now you have lost me. Forever. Now I’ll 
destroy you!” 

She disappeared. 
























Chapter Five 


Captain Peter y’ang-yeovil was handling 
reports at Central Intelligence Hq. in London at 
the rate of six per minute. The bombardment 
picture unfolded rapidly. 

ATTACK SATURATED N & S AMERICA FROM 
60° to 120° WEST LONGITUDE ... RIO TO 
ECUADOR IN S ... ESTIMATED TEN PER CENT 
(10%) MISSILES PENETRATED INTERCEPTION 
SCREEN ... ESTIMATED POPULATION LOSS: 
TEN TO TWELVE MILLION ... 

"If it wasn’t for jaunting.” Vang-Yeovil said, 
"the losses would have been five times. All the 
same, it’s close to a knockout." 

He addressed this to the assistants jaunting in 
and out of his office. Informality was the rule, 
and Vang-yeovil was surprised and suspicious 
when an assistant knocked on his door and 
entered with elaborate formality. 

"What larceny now?" he asked. 

"Lady to see you, yeo." 

"Is this the time for comedy?" 

"Very special lady, Yeo. your Venus from the 
Spanish Stairs." 

"Oh?" y'ang-yeovil hesitated. "Send her in." 

Robin Wednesbury entered the office, still 
wearing the torn white evening gown. She had 
jaunted immediately from New York to London 
without bothering to change. Her face was 
strained, but lovely, y'ang-yeovil gave her a 
split-second inspection and realized that his 
first appreciation of her had not been mistaken. 




Robin returned the inspection and her eyes 
dilated, "you’re the cook from the Spanish 
Stairs!" 

As an Intelligence Officer, y’ang-yeovil was 
prepared to deal with this crisis. "Not a cook, 
madam. I haven’t had time to change back to 
my usual fascinating self. Please sit here, Miss 


y'ang-yeovil saw that her lips weren't 
moving, "you're a telepath, Miss Wednesbury? I 
thought I knew every telepath in the system.” 

"I’m not a full telepath. I’m a telesend. I can 
only send ... not receive.” 

"Which, of course, makes you worthless to 
the world. I see." y’ang-yeovil cocked a sympa¬ 
thetic eye at her. "What a dirty trick, Miss 
Wednesbury ... to be saddled with all the 
disadvantages of telepathy, and be deprived of 
all the advantages. I do sympathize. Believe 
me." 

"Bless him! He’s the first ever to realize 
that without being told." 

"Careful, Miss Wednesbury, I’m receiving 
you. Now, about the Spanish Stairs?" 

He paused listening intently to her agitated 
telesending: 

"Why was he hunting? Me? Alien Beilis— 
Will they hurt me?" 

"My dear girl,” y'ang-yeovil said gently. He 
took her hands and held them sympathetically, 
"you're alarmed over nothing. Apparently 
you’re an Alien Belligerent. Yes?" 

She nodded. 

























"That’s unfortunate, but we won't worry 
about it new. About Intelligence cutting and 
slicing information out of people ... that's 
propaganda." 

''Propaganda?” 

"Wz're not maladroits, Miss VMzdnesbury Wz 
knew hew to extract information without being 
medieval." 

"Is that true? It’s a trick.” 

“It's true, Miss VMzdnesbury." 

“He’s too adroit... too quick... He—” 

"Vbu sound as though you’ve been badly 
tricked recently, Miss VMzdnesbury." 

“I have. I have. By myself, mostly. I’m a fool." 

“Never a fool, Miss VMzdnesbury. I don't 
knew what's happened to shatter your opinion 
of yourself, but I hope to restore it. You've been 
deceived, have you? By yourself, mostly? Wz all 
do that, but you've been helped by someone." 

"I'm betraying him." 

“Then don't tell me." 

"I've got to find my mother and sisters! I can't 
trust him any more ... I've got to do it myself." 
Robin took a deep breath. “I want to tell you 
about a man named Gulliver Foyle." 




"Is it true he arrived by railroad?" Olivia 
Presteign asked. 

"Yes, he’s a remarkable young man,” 
Presteign answered. He stood, iron gray and 
iron hard, in the reception hall of his home, 
alone with his daughter. He was guarding honor 
and life while he awaited for his staff to return 
from their panic-stricken jaunte to safety. He 
chatted imperturbably with Olivia, never once 
permitting her to realize their grave danger 

"Fathei; I'm exhausted." 

"It's been a trying night, my dear, but please 
don’t retire yet.” 

"Why not?" 



Presteign refrained from telling her that she 
would be safer with him. "I’m lonely Olivia. 
Wz’ll talk for a few minutes." 

"I did a daring thing, Father I watched the 
attack from the garden." 

"My dear! Alone?" 

"No. With Fourmyle." 

A heavy pounding began to shake the front 
door which Presteign had closed. 

"What's that?" 

"Looters," Presteign answered calmly "Don’t 
be alarmed, Olivia. They won't get in.” He 
turned on a security monitor. "There's no 
dangei; my love.” He tried to distract her "What 
were you saying about Fourmyle?” 




























"We watched tosether ... describing the 
bombing to each other.” 

'■ Unchaperoned? That wasn't discreet, 
Olivia." 


"I know. I behaved disgracefully He seemed 
so big, so sure of himself, that I gave him the 
Lady Hauteur treatment. He was furious, father 
That's why he came looking fa me.’’ 

'T’m shocked, dear” 

"I am too. I think I was half out of my mind 
with excitement. What's he like to you, father?" 

"He is big. Tall and rather enigmatic. Like a 
Borgia. He seems to alternate between 
assurance and savagery." 

'Ah, he is savage, then? I could see it myself. 
He glows with danger. It's terribly fascinating." 

"My deai;" Presteign remonstrated gently, "it 
would displease me if you were to form a 
romantic attachment fa a parvenu like Fourmyle 
of Ceres." 

The Presteign staff jaunted into the reception 
hall. All were tired and unnerved after their 
flight from death. 

"You have deserted your posts. It will be 
remembered," Presteign said coldly "My safety 
and hona are again in your hands." 

He took his daughter's arm and led her to the 
stairs. "Blood and money," Presteign mur¬ 
mured. 

"What, father?" 

"I was thinking of a family vice, Olivia. I am 
grateful you have not inherited it." 

"What vice is that?" 



"There's no need fa you to know. It’s a vice 
that Fourmyle shares." 

'Ah, he's wicked? I knew it. Like a Borgia, you 
said. A wicked Borgia with black eyes and lines 
in his face. That must account for the pattern." 

"Pattern, my dear?" 



"yes. I can see a strange pattern over his face 
... not the usual electricity of nerve and muscle. 
Something over it." 

"What sort of pattern do you mean?" 

"Fantastic ... Wonderfully evil. I can't 
describe it. Give me something to write with. I'll 
show you." 

They stopped before a hundred-year-old 
cabinet. Presteign took out a silver-mounted 
slap of crystal and handed it to Olivia. She 
touched it with her fingertip; a black dot 
appeared. She moved her finger and the dot 
elongated into a line. With quick strokes she 
sketched the hideous swirls and blazons of a 
devil mask. 



























Saul Dasenham left the darkened bedroom. 
A moment later it was flooded with lisht. It 
seemed as thoush a giant mirror reflected 
Jisbella's bedroom, but with one odd quirk. 
Jisbella lay in the bed alone, but in the 
reflection Saul Dagenham sat on the edge of the 
bed alone. The mirror was, in feet, a sheet of 
lead glass separating matching rooms. 
Dagenham had just illuminated his. 

"Love by the dock.” Dagenham’s voice came 
through a speaker. "Disgusting.” 

“No. Vbu're greedy. Be content with what 
you’ve got." 

"It’s more than I ever had. You’re magnifi¬ 
cent." 

"you’re extravagant. Now go to sleep, 
darling. We’re skiing tomorrow” 



“I can’t with a war on. I've got to work." 

"You sacrificed enough up at Tycho Sands. 
They can’t ask any more of you.” 

"I’ve got one job to finish.” 

"I’ll help you finish it.” 

"No. You’d best keep out of this, Jisbella. I 
don’t want you hurt.” 

“Nothing can hurt us.” 

“Foyle can.” 

"W-What?” 

"Foumnyle is Foyle- You know that. I knew you 
know” 


"No, you never told me. You’re magnificent. 
Keep faith with me the same way, Jisbella.” 

"Then how did you find out?" 

"The name." 

"Fourmyle of Ceres? He bought the Ceres 
company.” 

"But Geoffrey Fourmyle?” 

“He invented it.” 

"He thinks he invented it. He remembered it. 
Geoffrey Fourmyle is the name they use in the 
megalomania test down in Combined Hospital 
in Mexico City. I used the Megal Mood on Foyle 
when I tried to open him up. The name must 
have stayed buried in his memory That tipped 
me.” 

"Poor Gully. What are you going to do, 
Saul?” 

"Do? Finish him, of course.” 

"For twenty pounds of PyrE?” 

"No. To win a lost war” 

“What?” Jisbella came to the glass wall 
separating the rooms. "You, Saul? Patriotic?” 

He nodded, almost guiltily. "It's ridiculous, 
grotesque, but I am. You’ve changed me 
completely. I’m a sane man again.” 

He pressed his face to the wall too, and they 
kissed through three inches of lead glass. 















































Mare Nubium was 
ideally suited to the 
3rowth of soil 
orsanisms, rare 
moulds, and micro¬ 
scopic life forms, 
essential to medicine 
and industry, which 
required airless 
culture. Bacteria, Inc. 
was a huse mosaic of 
culture fields tra¬ 
versed by catwalks 
spread around a 
central clump of 
barracks, offices, and 
plant. Each field was a 
giant glass vat, one 
hundred feet in 
diameter, and twelve 
inches high. 




A day before the 
sunrise line, creeping 
across the moon, 
reached Mare Nu¬ 
bium, the vats were 
filled with culture 
medium. At sunrise, 
abrupt and blinding 
on the airless moon, 
the vats were seeded, 
and for the next 
fourteen days of 
continuous sun they 
were tended, shield¬ 
ed, regulated, nur¬ 
tured ... the field 
workers trudging up 
and down the 
catwalks in spacesuits. 
As the sunset line 
crept toward Mare 
Nubium, the vats were 
harvested and then 
left to freeze and 
sterilize in the two 
week frost of the lunar 
night. 



He was met by an appalling spectacle. There 
were two hundred men in the giant room; there 
were whores and their hard-eyed pimps, 
professional gamblers and their portable 
tables, dope peddlers, money lenders. There 
was a haze of acrid smoke and the stench of 
alcohol and Analogue. Furniture, bedding, 
clothes, unconscious bodies, empty bottles, 
rotting food were scattered on the floor. 

A roar challenged Foyle's appearance, but he 
was equipped to handle this situation. He 
spoke to the first face thrust into his. 



"Kempsey?" he asked quietly. He was 
answered outrageously. Nevertheless he 
grinned and handed the man a £r 100 note. 
"Kempsey?" he asked another. He was insulted. 
He paid again and continued his saunter down 
the barracks distributing |Is 100 notes in calm 
thanks for insult and invective. In the center of 
the barracks he found his key man, the obvious 
barracks bully, holding a woman with one hand 
and a whiskey bottle with the other. 

"Kempsey?" Foyle said in the old gutter 
tongue. "I’m diggin' Rodger Kempsey." 




































Kempsey wept. 
"Clothes. All over, 
clothes. Like filth, 
like sick, like dirt. 
Clothes. All over, 
clothes.” / 


"I'm disgin' you for 
broke,” the man 
answered, thrustins 
out a huse paw for 
Foyle's money. 
"Gimmie." 

There was a 
delishted howl from 
the crowd. Foyle 
smiled and spat in his 
eye. There was an 
abject hush. The 
hairless man dropped 
the woman and 
surged up to annihi¬ 
late Fcyle. 


Five second later 
he was srovelins on 
the floor with Foyle’s 
foot planted on his 
neck. 

"Still disgin' 
Kempsey/' Foyle said 
gently. "You better 
finger him, man, or 
you're gone.” 

"Washroom!" the 
hairless man howled. 


“Now you broke 
me," Foyle said. He 
dumped the rest of his 
money on the floor 
and walked quickly to 
the washroom. 

Kempsey was 
cowering in the comer 
of a shower, moaning 
in a dull rhythm that 
showed he had been 
at it for hours. 


“Kempsey, 
mind me, man. 
Orel sent me.” 

Kempsey 
stopped weeping 
and turned. 
"Who? Who?” 
"Sergei Orel 


sent me. I’ve 
bought your 
release. You’re 
free. We’ll blow.” 

“When?” 

"Now.” 

"God bless him. 
Bless him!" Kemp- 


ways like that, 
him. Show old 
clothes and he 
twitch. Man!” 

“For why, 
already?" 

“For why? 
Crazy, is all." 


At the main- 
office airlock, 
Foyle got Kemp¬ 
sey and himself 
corked in suits. 

They pro¬ 
ceeded to the 
rocket field 


sey’s face split 
into a facsimile of 
laughter. He 
laughed and 
capered and 
Foyle led him out 
of the washroom. 

In the barracks 


the gutter patois. 

The hairless 
man was now a 
respectful neutral 
if not a friend. 
''Guesses for 
grabs,’’ he 
answered. "Al- 


where a score of 
anti-grav beams 
pointed their pale 
fingers upward 
toward the 
distant earth 
hanging in the 
night sky. 


direction. 

Kempsey 
foamed and 
gibbered. 

“What’s a 
matter, him?” 
Foyle inquired of 
the hairless man in 


he screamed and 
wept again, and 
as Foyle led him 
down the long 
room the bawds 
swept up dirty 
clothes and 
waved them in his 























They entered a pit, 
entered Foyle's yawl 
and uncorked. Foyle 
took a bottle and a 
stins ampule from a 
cabinet. He poured a 
drink and handed it to 
Kempsey. He hefted 
the ampule in his 
palm, smiling 



Kempsey drank the 
whiskey, still dazed, 
still exulting. "Free," he 
muttered. "God bless 
him! Free. You don't 
know what I've been 
through." He drank 
again. 



"I still can't believe 
it. It's like a dream. 
Why don’t you take 
off, man? I—” Kemp¬ 
sey choked and 
dropped the glass, 
staring at Foyle in 
horror. "Your face!” he 
exclaimed. "What 
happened to it?" 


"You happened to 
it!" Foyle cried. He 
leaped up, his tiger 
face burning, and 
flung the ampule like a 
knife. It pierced 
Kempsey's neck and 
Kempsey toppled. 

Foyle accelerated, 
picked up the body in 
mid-fall and carried it 
aft to the starboard 
stateroom. There were 
two main staterooms 
in the yawl, and Foyle 
had prepared them. 




The starboard room had been stripped and 
turned into a surgery. Foyle strapped the body 
on the operating table, opened a case of 
surgical instruments, and began the operation 
he had learned by hypno-training that morning 
... an operation made possible only by his five- 
to-one acceleration. 



He cut through skin and fascia, sawed 
through the rib cage, exposed the heart, 
dissected it out and connected veins and 
arteries to the intricate blood pump alongside 
the table. He started the pump. Twenty 
seconds, objective time, had elapsed. He 
placed an oxygen mask over Kempsey’s face 
and switched on the alternating suction and 
nictation of the oxygen pump. 

Foyle decelerated, checked Kempsey's 
temperature, shot an anti-shock series into his 
veins and waited. Blood gurgled through the 
pump and Kempsey's body. After five minutes, 
Foyle removed the oxygen mask The respira¬ 
tion reflex continued. Kempsey was without a 
heart, yet alive. Foyle sat down alongside the 
operating table and waited. The stigmata still 
showed on his face. 

Kempsey awoke, screaming. 

Foyle leaped up, tightened the straps and 
leaned over the heartless man. 

"Hallo, Kempsey," he said. 

Kempsey screamed. 

"Look at yourself, Kempsey.” 

Kempsey fainted. Foyle brought him to with 
the oxygen mask 

"Let me die!" 

"What's the matter? Does it hurt? I died for six 
months, and I didn’t whine." 


























"Let me die." 

"In time, Kempsey. your sympathetic block's 
been by-passed, but I'll let you die in time, if 
you behave, you were aboard Vorga’ on 
September 16, 2436?” 

"yes.” 

"You passed a wreck out in space. Wreck of 
the 'Nomad.' She signalled for help and you 
passed her by. Yes?” 

■yes." 

"Why?" 

"Oh help me!" 

"I was aboard 'Nomad,' Kempsey. Why did 
you leave me to rot?" 

"Couldn’t pick you up." 

"Why not?” 

"Reffs aboard." 

"Oh? I guessed right, then. You were running 
refugees in from Callisto?" 

yes." 

"How many?" 

"Six hundred." 

"That's a lot, but you could have made room 
for more. Why didn't you pick me up?" 

'We were scuttling the reffs." 

"What!" Foyle cried. 

"Overboard ... all of them ... six hundred 
... Stripped 'em ... took their clothes, money, 
jewels, baggage ... Put 'em through the airlock 
in batches. The clothes all over the ship... The 
shrieking and the— If I could only forget! The 
naked women... blue ... busting wide open 
... spinning behind us... The clothes all over 
the ship ... Six hundred ... Scuttled!" 

"It was a racket? You took their money and 
never intended bringing them to earth?" 

"It was a racket." 

'That’s why you didn't pick me up?" 

'Would have had to scuttle you anyway." 

'Who gave the order?" 

"Captain." 

"Name?” 

"Joyce. Lindsey Joyce." 

"Address?” 

"Skoptsy Colony, Mars." 

"What!" Foyle was thunderstruck "He’s a 
Skoptsy? You mean after hunting him for a year, I 
can’t touch him ... hurt him ... make him feel 
what I felt?" He turned away from the tortured 
man on the table, equally tortured himself by 
frustration. "A Skoptsy! The one thing I never 
figured on ... After preparing that port state¬ 
room for him ... What am I going to do? What 
am I going to do?" he roared in fury, the 
stigmata showing livid on his face. 

He was recalled by a desperate moan from 
Kempsey. He returned to the table and bent 
over the dissected body. "Let’s get it straight for 
the last time. This Skoptsy, Lindsey Joyce, gave 
the order to scuttle the reffs?" 



Yes.” 

"To let me rot?" 

Yes. Yes. That’s enough. Let me die.” 

"Live, you pig-man... filthy heartless bastard! 
Live without a heart. Live and suffer. I'll keep you 
alive forever, you—" 

A lurid flash of light caught Foyle’s eye. 















He looked up. His burning image was 
peering through the large square porthole of 
the stateroom. As he leaped to the porthole, 
the burning man disappeared. 

Foyle left the stateroom and darted forward 
to main controls where the observation bubble 
gave him two hundred and seventy degrees of 
vision. The Burning Man was nowhere in sight. 

"It’s not real," he muttered. "It couldn't be 
real. It’s a good luck sign. It saved me on the 
Spanish Stairs. It's telling me to go ahead and 
find Lindsey Joyce." 

He strapped himself into the pilot chair, 
ignited the yawl's jets, and slammed into full 
acceleration. 

"Lindsey Joyce, Skoptsy Colony, Mars,” he 
thought as he was thrust back deep into the 
pneumatic chair. "A Skoptsy ... Without 
senses, without pleasure, without pain. How 
am I going to punish him? Torture him? Put him 
in the port stateroom and make him feel what I 
felt aboard 'Nomad'? It’s as though he's dead 
in the port stateroom and make him feel 
what I felt aboard 'Nomad'? It’s as though 
he's dead and I've got to figure how to beat a 
dead body and make it feel pain. To come so 
close to the end and have the door slammed in 
your face... The frustration of revenge. Revenge 
reality." 


An hour later he released himself from the 
acceleration and his fury, unbuckled himself 
from the chair, and remembered Kempsey. He 
went aft to the surgery. The extreme accelera¬ 
tion of the take-off had choked the blood 
pump enough to kill Kempsey. Suddenly Foyle 
was overcome with a passionate revulsion for 
himself. He fought it helplessly. 


"What's a mattec you?" he whispered. "Think 
of the six hundred, scuttled... Think of yourself 
... Are you turning the other cheek and whining 
forgiveness? Olivia, what are you doing to me? 
Give me strength, not cowardice ..." 

Nevertheless he averted his eyes as he 
scuttled the body. 
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After two centuries of colonization, the air 
strussle on Mars was still so critical that it was a 
killins offense to endanger or destroy any plant 
vital to the transformation of Mars’ carbon 
dioxide atmosphere into an oxygen 
atmosphere. Foyle remembered this as he 
raced up the causeway to Mars St. Michele. He 
had jaunted from the Syrtis airport to the St. 
Michele stage at the foot of the causeway 
which stretched for a quarter of a mile through 
green fields to Mars St. Michele. The rest of the 
distance had to be traversed on foot. 


































Like the original Mont St. Michele, Mars St. 
Michele was a majestic Gothic cathedral of 
spires and buttresses loomins on a hill and 
yearning toward the sky. Ocean tides 
surrounded Mont St. Michele on earth. Green 
tides of grass surrounded Mars St. Michele. Both 
were fortresses. Mars St. Michele was a fortress 
of telepathy. Within it lived Mars's sole full 
telepath, Sigurd Magsman. 




"Now these are the 
defenses protecting 
Sigurd Magsman,” 
Foyle recited, halfway 
between hysteria and 
litany. "Firstly, martial 
law; secondly, Dagen- 
ham-Presteign & Co.; 
thirdly, the fortress; 
fourthly, the guards, 
and admirers." 

Foyle laughed im¬ 
moderately: "There’s 
a Fifthly that I know: 
Sigurd Magsman’s 
Achilles' Heel ..." 



He passed through 
the outer labyrinth of 
Mars St. Michele with 
forged credentials 
and was tempted to 
proceed directly by 
commando action to 
an audience with 
Magsman himself, but 
time was pressing and 
his enemies were 
closing in and he 
could not afford to 
satisfy his curiosity. He 
accelerated, blurred. 




The cottage was a nursery. Three pleasant 
nannies sat motionless in rocking chairs, knitting 
poised in their frozen hands. The blur that was 
Foyle came up behind them and quietly stung 


He found a humble 
cottage set in a walled 
garden withi n the Mars 
St. Michele home 
farm. It had drab 
windows and a 
thatched roof. Foyle 
slipped inside. 


He looked at the telepathic child, the boy on 
the floor playing with electronic trains. 



























"Hello, Sigurd,” 
Foyle said. 

The child began to 
cry. 

"Crybaby! What are 
you afraid of? I'm not 
going to hurt you." 

"you’re a bad man 
with a bad face.” 



"I'm your friend, 
Sigurd." 

"No, you’re not. 
You want me to do 
b-bad things.’’ 

"I’m your friend. I 
know all about those 
big hairy men who 
pretend to be you, but 
I won't tell. Read me 
and see." 




"you’re going to 
hurt him and y-you 
want me to tell him.” 

"Who?" 

"The captain-man. 
The Ski—Skot—” The 
child fumbled with 
the word, wailing 
louder. "Go away. 
You’re bad. Badness 
in your head.” 


The ancient child 
read him and howled. 

"Quiet! We're going 
on a trip to the Skoptsy 
Colony. If you behave 
yourself I'll bring you 
back safe and give you 
a lolly or whatever the 
hell they bribe you 
with. If you don't 
behave, I'll beat the 
living daylights out of 
you." 


“No, you won’t.... 
you won’t. I’m Sigurd 
Magsman.” 

"Sonny, I'm Gully 
Foyle, solar enemy 
number one. I’m just a 
step away from the 
finish of a year-long 
hunt... I'm risking my 
neck because I need 
you to settle accounts 
with a son of a bitch 
who—Sonny, I’m 
Gully Foyle. There isn't 
anything I wouldn't 
dare." 



"Come here, 
Sigurd." 

"No. NANNIE! 
NAN-N-I-E!" 

Foyle grabbed the 
telepath. "This is going 
to be a brand new 
experience for you, 
Sigurd. The first time 
you’ve ever been 
walloped into any¬ 
thing. Understand?" 
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The ancient Skoptsy 
sect of White Russia, 
believins that sex was 
the root of all evil, 
practiced an atrocious 
self-castration to 
extirpate the root. The 
modern Skoptsys, 
believins that sensa¬ 
tion was the root of all 
evil, practiced an even 
more barbaric cus¬ 
tom. Havins entered 
the Skoptsy Colony 
and paid a fortune for 
the privilese, the 
initiates submitted 
joyously to an 
operation that severed 
the sensory nervous 
system, and lived out 
their days without 
sight, sound, speech, 
smell, taste, or touch. 

When they first 
entered the monas¬ 
tery, the initiates were 
shown elegant ivory 
cells in which it was 
intimated they would 
spend the remainder 
of their lives in rapt 
contemplation, lov¬ 
ingly tended. In 
actuality, the senseless 
creatures were 
packed in catacombs 
where they sat on 
rough stone slabs and 
were fed and 
exercised once a day. 
For twenty-three out of 
twenty-four hours they 
sat alone in the dark, 
untended, unloved. 



"The living dead," 
Foyle muttered. He 
switched on the 
retinal light in his eyes 
to pierce the womb- 
gloom. It was 
midnight above 
ground. It was 
permanent midnight 
in the catacombs. 
Sigurd Magsman was 
broadcasting terror 
and anguish with such 
a telepathic bray that 
Foyle was forced to 
shake the child again. 




"Shut up!” he whispered. 'You can't wake 
these dead. Now find me Lindsey Joyce.” 

"The/re sick ... all sick ... like worms in 
their heads ... worms and sickness and—” 
'There's worse to come.” 

They went down the labyrinth of the 
catacombs. The Skoptsys fi I led the caverns with 
the odor of living death. The telepathic child 
wept and shrieked. Foyle never relaxed his grip 
on him,- he never relaxed the hunt. 

"Johnson, Wright, Keeley ... there's 
thousands here." Foyle read the identification 
plates attached to the slabs. "Reach out, Sigurd. 
Find Lindsey Joyce for me. You and I want to get 
out of this—What?" 


Foyle started back. A bone-white figure had 
cuffed his brow. It was swaying and writhing, its 
face twitching. All the slugs on their shelves 
were writhing. Sigurd Magsman's telepathic 
broadcast of anguish and terror was reaching 
them and torturing them. 

"Shut up!” Foyle snapped at the child. "Find 
Lindsey Joyce and we'll get out of here." 

"Down there.” Sigurd wept. "Seven 
shelves down. I want to go home. I’m sick. 

Foyle went down the catacombs with 
Sigurd, reading off plates until he came to: 
"LINSDEy JOYCE. BOUGAINVILLE. VENUS." 


















This was his enemy, the instigator of his death 
and the deaths of the six hundred from Callisto. 
This was the enemy for whom he had planned 
venseance and hunted for months. This was 
"Vorga.” It was a woman. 

Foyle was thunderstruck. In these days of 
the double standard, with women kept in 
purdah, there were many reported cases of 
women masquerading as men to enter the 
worlds closed to them, but he had never yet 
heard of a woman masquerading her way to 
top officer rank. 

"This?" he exclaimed furiously. "This is 
Lindsey Joyce? Lindsey Joyce off the Vorga'? 
Ask her." 

“I don’t know what ‘Vorga’ is." 

"Ask her!” 

”1 don’t like what’s inside her. She was... 
She like gave orders. It’s all sick and dark. It 
hurts. I want to go home.” 

"Ask her. Was she captain of the 'Vorga’?" 

"yes. Please, please, please don’t make me 
go inside her any more. It’s twisty and hurts.” 

"Tell her I'm the man she wouldn't pick up on 
September 16, 2436. Tell her it’s taken a long 
time but I've finally come to settle the account." 


“I d-don’t understand. Don’t 
understand.” 

"Tell her I’m going to kill her, slow 
and hard. Tell her I've got a stateroom 
aboard my yawl, fitted up just like my 
locker aboard 'Nomad' where I rotted 
for six months ... where she ordered 
Vorga' to leave me to die. Tell her she's 
going to rot and die just like me. Tell her!" 

"Sh-She didn’t give that order." 

"What!" 

"I c-can’t understand her.” 

"She didn't give the order to scuttle me?" 

"I’m afraid to go in.” 

"Go in or I'll take you apart. What does she 
mean?” 

The child wailed; the woman writhed; Foyle 
fumed. "Go in! Go in! Get it out of her. Sigurd, 
listen to me. Ask her: Did she give the order to 
scuttle the reffs?" 

"No. No!” 

"No she didn't or no you won't?" 

"She didn’t.” 

"Did she give the order to pass 'Nomad' by?" 

"She’s twisty and sicky. Oh please! 
NAN-N-I-E! I want to go home.” 

"Did she give the order to pass Nomad' by?” 

"No.” 

"She didn’t?" 

"No. Take me home.” 

"Ask her who did." 

"I want my Nannie.” 
















"Ask, her who 
could give her an 
order. She was 
captain aboard her 
own ship. Who could 
command her? Ask 
her!" 

”1 warn 


my 

Nannie.” 

"Ask her!” 

“No. No. No. I’m 
afraid. She’s sick, i 
don’t understand 
her. I want my 
Nannie.” 

The child was 
shrieking; Foyle was 
shouting. As Foyle 
reached for the child 
in a rage, his eyes 
were blinded by 
brilliant light. The 


illuminated by the 
Burning Man. Foyle’s 
image stood before 
him, face hideous, 
clothes on fire, the 
blazing eyes fixed on 


Skoptsy that had 
been Lindsey Joyce. 

The Burning Man 
opened his tiger 
mouth. A grating 
sound emerged. It 
was .like flaming 
laughter. 

"She hurts,” he 


Foyle whispered. 

The Burning Man 
winced. "Too bright,” 
he said. "Less light.” 


Foyle took a step forward. The Burning Man 
clapped hands over his ears in agony. "Too 
loud,” he cried. "Don’t move so loud.” 

"Who are you?” Foyle asked again. 

'You're blinding me. Shhh!” Suddenly he 
laughed again. "Listen to her. She’s screaming. 
Begging. She doesn’t want to die. She doesn't 
want to be hurt. Listen to her.” 

"She's telling us who gave the order. Canyou 
hear? Listen with your eyes. She says Olivia." 

"What!” 

"She says Olivia. Olivia Presteign." 

The Burning Man vanished. 

The catacombs were dark again. 

Foyle gasped and staggered. "Blue jaunte," 
he muttered. "Olivia. No. Not Olivia. I—” 

He felt a hand reach for his. "Jiz?" he 
croaked. 

He became aware that Sigurd Magsman was 
holding on to his hand and weeping. 

"I hurt,” Sigurd whimpered. 

"I hurt too, son." 

‘Want to go home." 

"I’ll take you home.” 








Holding the boy in his arms, he blundered 
through the catacombs. 

"The living dead," he mumbled. 

Then: “I’ve joined them.” 

He found the stone steps that led up from the 
depths to the monastery cloister on the surface. 
There was the tramp of shod feet and the low 
growl of orders. 

"Sigurd," he whispered. "Who's above us?" 

“Sogers," the child answered. 

“Commando sogers.” Sigurd's crumpled 
face brightened. “They come for me. To take 
me home to Nannie. HERE I AM! HERE I AM!” 

The telepathic clamor brought a shout from 
overhead. Foyle accelerated and blurred up the 
rest of the steps to the cloister 


It was a square of Romanesque arches 
surrounding a green lawn. The walks swarmed 
with commando search parties, and Foyle 
came face to face with his match. 


An instant after they saw his blur whip up 
from the catacombs the commandos 
accelerated too, and they saw that Foyle had 
the boy. Shooting was impossible. 


Cradling Sigurd in his arms, Foyle wove 
through the cloister like a broken-field runner 
hurtling toward a goal. They did not block him, 
for at plus-five acceleration a head-on collision 
between two bodies would be fatal to both. 
Objectively, this five second skirmish looked 
like a zig-zag of lightning. 


Foyle broke out of the cloister, went through 
the main hall of the monastery, passed through 
the labyrinth, and reached the public jaunte 
stage outside the main gate. There he stopped, 
decelerated and jaunted to the monastery 
airfield, half a mile distant. 


The field was ablaze with lights and 
swarming with commandos. Every anti-grav pit 
was occupied by a Brigade ship. His own yawl 
was under guard. 


A fifth of a second after Foyle arrived at the 
field, the pursuers from the monastery 
appeared. He looked around desperately. He 
was surrounded by half a regiment of 
commandos, all under acceleration, all geared 
for action. 
































Then the Outer 
Satellites, exactly one 
week after their raid on 
Terra, struck Mars. The 
missiles came down 
on the midnight to 
dawn quadrant, but 
this time there was a 
ghastly variation, for a 
nova burst overhead, 
flooding the nightside 
of the planet with 
garish light. A swarm 
of fission heads had 
struck Mars's tiny 
satellite, Phobos, 
instantly vaporizing it 
into a sunlet. 

The recognition lag 
of the Commandos to 
this appalling attack 
gave Foyle his 
opportunity. He 
accelerated again and 
burst through them to 
his yawl. He stopped 
before the main hatch 
and saw the stunned 
guard party hesitate 
between a continu¬ 
ance of the old action 
and a response to the 
new. 












Rushing into the 
yawl, Foyle slammed 
the hatch, and 
dogged it. _ 



Still under accelera¬ 
tion, never pausing to 
see if anyone was 
inside the yawl, he 
shot forward to 
controls, tripped the 
release lever, and as 
the yawl started to 
float up the anti-grav 
beam, threw on full 
10-G propulsion. 




He was not 
strapped into the pilot 
chair. The effect of the 
10-G drive on his 
accelerated and 
unprotected body 
was monstrous. 

A creeping force 
took hold of him and 
spilled him out of the 
chair. He inched back 
toward the rear wall of 
the control chamber 
like a sleepwalker. 










Chapter Seven 





Foyle awoke in dark¬ 
ness. He was deceler¬ 
ated, but the exhaus¬ 
tion of his body told 
him he had been un¬ 
der acceleration while 
he had been uncon¬ 
scious. He inched a 
hand to the small of his 
back. His power pack 
was gone. 

He listened to the 
murmur of ventilators. 
He was aboard a ship 
in free fall. 

Foyle unfastened 
himself, pressed his 
elbows against the 
bed and floated up. 
He drifted through the 
darkness searching for 
a light switch or a call 
button. His hands 
brushed against a 
water carafe with 
raised letters. He read 
with his fingertips. SS, 
he felt. V, O, R, G, A. 
He cried out. 




Yes, Gully.” 

Foyle began to cry. 
You're still weak," 
Olivia Presteign said 
gently. "Come and lie 
down." 



"Where is itT Foyle 
croaked. 

'You can have it 
whenever you want it. 
Don't fret, my dear." 
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He looked at her for a long moment, his Snow 
Maiden, his beloved Ice Princess... the white 
satin skin, the blind coral eyes and exquisite 
coral mouth. She touched his moist eyelids 
with a scented handkerchief. 

"I love you,” he said. 

"Shhh. I know, Gully." 

"you’ve known all about me. For how long?" 


"I knew Gully Foyle, the spaceman off the 
'Nomad,' was my enemy from the start.” 

"I never knew you were Fourmyle until we 
met. Ah, if only I'd known before. How much 
would have been saved." 

"you knew and you've been laughing at me" 
"No." 

"Standing by and laughing." 



"Standing by and loving you. No, don't 
interrupt. I’m trying to be rational and it's not 
easy." A flush cascaded across the marble face. 
"I’m not playing with you now. I—I betrayed 
you to my father. Self-defense, I thought. Now 
that I've met him at last I can see he's too 
dangerous. An hour later I knew it was a mistake 
because I realized I was in love with you. I’m 
paying for it now. you need never have known." 

"you expect me to believe that?" 

"Then why am I here? Why did I follow you? 
That bombing was ghastly. Your yawl was a 
wreck." 

"Where are we now?" 

'We’re orbiting earth." 

"How did you follow me?” 

"I knew you'd be after Lindsey Joyce. I took 
over one of my father's ships. It happened to be 
Vorga' again." 

"Does he know?" 

"He never knows. I live my own private life." 

He could not take his eyes off her, and yet it 
hurt him to look at her. He was yearning for the 
reality to be undone. 

"I love you, Olivia." 

"I love you, Gully, my enemy.” 

"Why did you do it?” he burst out. "You 
were aboard 'Vorga' running the reff racket. You 
gave the order to scuttle them. You gave the 
order to pass me by. Why? Why?” 

"What?" she lashed back. "Are you 
demanding apologies?' 

"I’m demanding an explanation." 

"You’ll get one from me!” 



"Blood and money, your father said. He was 
right." 

"Blood and money, yes,- and unashamed.” 

"I'm drowning, Olivia. Throw me a lifeline" 

"Then drown. Nobody ever saved me. No— 
No .. Wait, my dear. Wait.” She composed 
herself and began speaking very tenderly. "I 
could lie, Gully dear, but I'm going to be 
honest. There's a simple explanation. I live my 
own private life We all do. You do." 

"What’s yours?" 

"No different from yours... from the rest of 
the world. I cheat, I lie, Idestroy... like all of us. 
I’m criminal... like all of us.” 

"Why? Fa money? You don't need money." 

"No." 

"For control ... power?" 

"Not fa power." 

"Then why?" 

She took a deep breath, as though this truth 
was the first truth and was crucifying her. "For 
hatred ... To pay you back, all of you." 

"Fa what?” 

"For being blind,” she said in a smoldering 
voice. "For being cheated. For being helpless 
... Do you know what it’s like? 'Bring them 
down to your level,' I told my secret life. 'If 
you’re blind make them blinder. If you're 
helpless, cripple them. Pay them back... all of 
them.'" 

"Olivia, you're insane. I'm in love with a 
monster." 

'We’re a pair of monsters." 

"No!" 

"No? Not you?" she flared. "What have you 
been doing but paying the world back, like me? 
What's your revenge but settling your own 
private account with bad luck? Who wouldn't 
call you a crazy monster? I tell you, we're a pair, 
Gully. We couldn't help falling in love.” 

He was stunned by the truth of what she said. 
He tried on the shroud of her revelation and it 
fit. 

"It's true," he said slowly. "I’m no betterthan 
you, but befae God I never murdered six 
hundred.” 

"You're murdering six million.” 

"What?" 

"Perhaps mae. You've got something they 
need to end the war, and you're holding out." 

'You mean PyrE?" 

'Yes." 

"What is it?” 

"I don’t know, but I don’t care. Yes, I’m being 
honest now. I don’t care. Let millions be 
murdered. It makes no difference to us. Not to 
us, Gully, because we stand apart. We stand 
apart and shape our own wald. We're the 
strong." 

'We're the damned.” 

We're the blessed. We've found each 
other.” Suddenly she laughed and held out her 
arms. "I’m arguing when there's no need for 
wads. Come to me, my Icve." 

He touched her and put his arms around her. 
He found her mouth, but was forced to release 
her. 

"What is it, Gully darling?" 



















"I’m not a child any more,” he said wearily. 
"I’ve learned to understand that nothins is 
simple. There’s never a simple answer. You can 
love someone and loathe them.” 

"Can you, Gully?'’ 

"I’ve been a tiger all my life I trained myself 
... pulled myselfup by my stripes to make mea 
stronser tiger with a lonser claw and a sharper 
tooth ... quick and deadly. .. 

"You are the deadliest." 

"No. I'm not. I went beyond simplicity. I 
turned myself into a thinking creature. I look 
throush your blind eyes, my love whom I 
loathe, and I see myself. The tiger's sone." 

"There’s no place for the tiger to 30 . You’re 
trapped, Gully; by Dasenham, Intellisence, my 
father, the world." 

"I know.” 

"But you’re safe with me We’re safe tosether, 
the pair of us. They’ll never dream of lookins for 
you near me. We can plan tosether, destroy 
them tosether....” 

"No. Destruction's finished for me.” 

"Ah, I know what it is.” She became tender 
asain in an instant. "It’syour face, poor darling. 
You're ashamed of your tiser face, but I love it. 
You burn so brishtly for me. You burn throush 
the blindness. Believe me ..." 

Foyle stepped away from her. "What a pair of 
loathsome freaks we are." 

"What's happened to you?” she demanded. 
"Where’s the man who watched the raid with 
me? Where's the savase who—" 


"Gone, Olivia.” 



"Gully!" 

'You don’t understand, Olivia." 


"Where are you7' she reached out, touched 
him and then cluns to him. "Listen to me, 
darlins. You’re tired. That's all. Nothins is lost." 
The words tumbled out of her. ’You’re risht. 
We’ve been bad, both of us, loathsome, but all 
that’s sone now. Nothins is lost. We were 
wicked because we were alone and unhappy, 
but we’ve found each other; we can save each 
other. Be my love, darlins. Always. I’ve looked 
for you so Ions, waited and hoped and prayed 

"No. You’re lyins, Olivia, and you know it." 

"Gully!” 

"Put Vorsa’ down, Olivia.” 

"What are you soins to do? You’re insane. 
They're huntins you ... waitins for you ... 
watchins. What are you soins to do7' 

"I'm doins what I have to do," he said. "I’m 
still driven. No man ever escapes from that, but 
there’s a different compulsion in the saddle, 
and the spurs hurt. They hurt like hell." 

He stifled his anser and controlled himself. 
He took her hands and kissed her palms. 

"It's all finished, Olivia," he said sently, "but I 
love you. Always." 











"I’ll sum it up,” 
Dasenham rapped. 
“We were bombed 
the nisht we found 
Foyle. Wfe lost him on 
the Moon and found 
him a week later on 
Mars. We were 
bombed asain. We 
lost him asain. He's 
been lost for a week. 
Another bombins’s 
due. Which of the 
Inner Planets? Venus? 
Terra again? Another 
raid without retalia¬ 
tion and we're lost." 

He glanced at the 
others in the antique 
elevator tube of 
Presteign's South 
American head¬ 
quarters. y'ang-yeovil 
slitted his eyes in a 
frown. Presteign 
compressed his thin 
lips. 

"We know we can't 
retaliate without PyrE.” 
Degenham continued. 
"We can’t locate the 
PyrE without Foyle." 



“My instructions 
were,” Presteign 
interposed, "that PyrE 
was not to be 
mentioned in public.” 

"We’re not public,” 
Dagenham snapped. 
"We are a private 
information pool. 
We re discussing 
survival, and we’ve all 
got equal rights in that, 
yes, Jiz?” 



Jisbella McQueen had jaunted into the Star 
Chamber; looking intent and furious. “Still no 
sign of Foyle,” she said. "Old St. Pat's still being 
watched?” 

"Commando Brigade’s report in from Mars 
yet?” asked Dagenham. 

"That's my business and Most Secret,” y’ang- 
yeovil objected mildly. 

'You have as few secrets from me as I have 
from you.” Dagenham grinned mirthlessly. "Can 
you beat Central Intelligence back here with 
that report, Jiz?” 

She disappeared. 




’About PyrE,” y’ang-yeovil murmured. ”1 
suggested to Presteign that Central Intelligence will 
guarantee full payment to him for his right, title, 
and interest in it on behalf of the Inner Planets." 

"Don’t coddle him, Vfeovil.” 

"This conference is being recorded," 
Presteign said, coldly. "Please keep that in 
mind, Captain, as we ride to my villa.” He 
turned to Dagenham. ’You are in my employ 
Mr. Dagenham. Please control your references 
to myself.” 

'You and your damned property. All of you 
and all of your damned property have put us in 
this hole. The system’s on the edge of total 
annihilation for the sake of your property. I’m 
not exaggerating. It will be a shooting war to 
end all vrars if we can’t stop it.” 
























Jisbella had already 
arrived as the car 
pulled up. "Comman¬ 
do Brigade's re¬ 
ported," she said. 
"We know what hap¬ 
pened to Foyle." 

"What?" 

"Presteisn’s sot 
him.” 

'What!” Both 
Dagenham and Y’ang- 
Yeovil rushed out of 
the car. 

"He left Mars in a 
private yawl, was shot 
up, and was observed 
being picked up by 
the Presteign S.S. 
Vorga’." 

"Damn you, Pres¬ 
teign," Dagenham 
snapped. "So that's 
why you’ve been—” 

'Wait," said Y’ang- 
Yeovil. "It's news to 
him too. Look at him." 


'We can surrender," Presteign answered. 

"No," Y'ang-Yeovil said. 'That's already been 
discussed and discarded at HQ. We know the 
post-victory plans of the Outer Satellites. They 
involve total exploitation of the Inner Planets. 
Surrender would be as disastrous as defeat.” 

"Not for Presteign," Dagenham responded. 

"Shall we say ... present company 
excluded?" Y’ang-Yeovil smirked grimly. 

"All right, Presteign," Dagenham swiveled in 
his chair. "Let’s hear all about PyrE. I've got an 
idea how we can bring Foyle out into the open 
and locate the stuff, but I've got to know all 
about it first. Make your contribution." 

"No," Presteign answered. 

"No, what?" 


"I have decided to withdraw from this 
information pool. I will reveal nothing about 
PyrE." He glanced out at the road. 

"For God's sake, Presteign! What’s got into 
you? Are you fighting Regis Sheffield's Liberal 
Party again?" 

"It's quite simple, Dagenham," Y'ang-Yeovil 
interposed. "My information about the 
surrender-defeat situation has shown Presteign 
a way to better his position. No doubt he 
intends negotiating a sale to the enemy in return 
for... property advantages." 

"Can nothing move you?" Dagenham asked 
Presteign scornfully. "Can nothing touch you? 
Are you all property and nothing else?" 

Presteign did not reply. 






















"Epilepsy,” Y'ang-Yeovil said. He lifted 
Presteign's head. "A spoon, Ms. McQueen. 
Quick!" He levered Presteign's teeth open and 
placed a spoon between them to protect the 
tongue. As suddenly as it had begun, the 
seizure ended. Presteign opened his eyes. 

"Petit mal,” Y'ang-Yeovil murmured as he 
withdrew the spoon. "But he'll be dazed for a 
while. I suggest we get him into the house fast. If 
Presteign’s having our little trip recorded, his 
people may be jaunting in at any minute.” 


He motioned to Dagenham and addressed 
Jiz. "Ms. McQueen, if you could be so helpful 
as to discover a way through the front door? 
Seems suddenly Mr. Presteign has a lot to tell 
us." 

Over a groan of protest, the two men lifted 
their dazed host and took him to the house. 




Once inside, Presteign began talking in a low 
monotone. "PyrE is a pyrophoric alloy. A 
pyrophore is a metal which emits sparks when 
scraped or struck. PyrE emits energy, which is 
why E, the energy symbol, was added to the 
prefix Pyr. PyrE is a solid solution of 
transplutonian isotopes, releasing 
thermonuclear energy on the order of stellar 
Phoenix action. Its discoverer was of the 
opinion that it was like primordial protomatter 
which exploded into the Universe." 

'This is madness!" Jisbella exclaimed. 

Dagenham silenced her with a gesture. "How 
is it brought to critical mass, Presteign? How is 
the energy released?” 

"Through will and idea," Presteign droned. 
"PyrE can only be exploded by psychokineses. 
Its energy can only be released by thought. It 
must be willed to explode and the thought 
directed at it." 

"There's no key? No formula?" 

"No. Only will and idea are necessary." 
Presteign's glazed eyes closed. 

"Unbelievable" Dagenham mopped his 
brow. "Will this give the Outer Satellites pause, 
Yeovil?" 

"It’ll give us all pause." 

"It’s the road to hell," Jisbella said. 

"Then let's find it and get off the road. Here's 
my idea, Yeovil. Foyle was tinkering with that 
hell brew in his lab in Old St. Pat's, trying to 
analyze it." 

"I told you that in strict confidence," Jisbella 
said furiously. 




"I'm sorry, dear. 
There's no time for 
confidences now. 
Now look, Yeovil, 
there must be some 
fragments of the stuff 
lying about... as dust, 
in solution, in precipi¬ 
tates ... We've got to 
detonate those 
fragments and blow 
the hell out of Foyle's 
circus." 

"Why?” 






























"To brins him running. He must have the bulk 
of the PyrE hidden there somewhere. He'll 
come to salvage it." 

"What if it blows up too?” 

"It can’t, not inside an Inert Lead Isotope 
safe." 

"Maybe it's not all inside." 

"Jiz says it is... at least so Foyle reported.” 

"Leave me out of this,” Jisbella said. 



"Gamble!" Vang-Yeovil exclaimed. "On a 
Phoenix action? You’ll gamble the solar system 
into a brand new nova." 


"What else can we do? Pick any other road 
... and it's the road to destruction too. Have we 
got any choice?" 

"We can wait," Jisbella said. 

"For what? For Foyle to blow us up himself 
with his tinkering?" 

We can warn him.” 

’We don’t know where he is." 

We can find him." 

"How soon? Won’t that be a gamble too? 
Suppose a Jack-jaunter gets in and cracks the 
safe, looking for goodies? Then we don't just 
have dust waiting for an accidental thought, but 
twenty pounds.” 

Jisbella turned pale. Dagenham turned to the 
Intelligence man. "You make the decision, 
Yeovil. Do we try it my way or do we wait?" 

Y’ang-Yeovil sighed. "I was afraid of this," he 
said. "Damn all scientists. I’ll have to make my 
decision for a reason you don't know, 
Dagenham. The Outer Satellites are on to this 
too. We've got reason to believe that they've 
got agents looking for Foyle in the worst way. If 
we wait they may pick him up before us. I n fact, 
they may have him now." 

"So your decision is ...?” 

"The blow-up. Let's bring Foyle running if we 
can.” 

"No!" Jisbella cried. 

"How?" Dagenham asked, ignoring her. 

"I've got the person for the job. A one-way 
telepath named Robin Wednesbury." 

"When?” 

"At once. We'll clear the entire neighbor¬ 
hood. We’ll get full coverage. If Foyle’s 
anywhere in the Inner Planets, he'll hear about 
it.” 


"Not about it," Jisbella said in despair. "He'll 
hear it. It’ll be the last thing any of us hear." 
‘Will and idea,” Presteign whispered. 














As always, when he returned from a stormy 
civil court session in Leningrad, Regis Sheffield 
was pleased and complacent, rather like a 
cocky prizefighter who’s won a tough fight. He 
stopped off at Blekmann's in Berlin for a drink 
and some war talk, had a second and more war 
talk in a legal hangout on the Quai D’Orsay, and 
a third session in the Skin & Bones opposite 
Temple Bar. By the time he arrived in his New 
York office he was pleasantly illuminated. 

As he strode through the clattering corridors 
and outer rooms, he was greeted by his 
secretary with a handful of memo-beads. 



"Knocked Djargo-Dantchenko for a loop," 
Sheffield reported triumphantly. "Judgment 
and damages." He took the beads, juggled 
them, and then began tossing them into unlikely 
receptacles all over the office, including the 
open mouth of a gaping clerk. 

"Really, Mr. Sheffield! Have you been 
drinking?" 




"No more work today. The war news is too 
damned gloomy.” 

"There’s a gentleman in your office. He won’t 
give me his name. He gave me this." 

The secretary handed Sheffield a sealed 
envelope. On it was scrawled: "URGENT.” 
Sheffield tore it open. Inside the envelope were 
two £r 50,000 notes. 


Presteign turned and burst into his private 
office. As he did, Foyle arose from a chair 
inside. 

’These are genuine," Sheffield blurted. 

’To the best of my knowledge." 

"Exactly twenty of these notes were minted 
last year. All are on deposit in Terran treasuries. 
How did you get hold of these two?” 

"Mr. Sheffield?" 

"Who else? How did you get hold of these 
notes?" 

"Bribery.” 

"Why?" 

”1 thought at the time that it might be 
convenient to have them available" 

"For what? More bribery?" 

"If legal fees are bribery.” 

"I set my own fees," Sheffield said. Hetossed 
the notes back to Foyle. What’syour problem?" 

"Criminal. I want to give myself up.” 





































Sheffield, there's a girl 
that’s got to pay for a 
vicious, rotten crime. 
The fact that I love 
her—No, never mind. 
She has a cancer that's 
got to be cut out... 
like me. The fact that 
l*m giving myself up 


ago, Regis Sheffield 
had been hypnotically 
fulminated and 
triggered for this 
moment. Sheffield 
struck Foyle without 
thought; temple, 
throat and groin. 


"For what crime?” 

"Crimes.” 

"Name two.” 

“Robbery and 
rape." 

"Name two more." 

"Blackmail and 
murder." 

"Any other items?” 

“Treason and 
genocide.” 

"Does that exhaust 
your catalogue?" 

"I think so." 

"Been busy, haven't 
you? Either you’re the 
Prince of Villains or 
insane." 

"I've been both, Mr. 
Sheffield.” 

v "Why do you want 
to give yourself up?" 

"I've come to my 
senses," Foyle an¬ 
swered bitterly. 

"I don't mean that. 
A criminal never 
surrenders while he's 
ahead. You're obvi¬ 
ously ahead. What’s 
the reason?" 

"The most dam¬ 
nable thing that ever 
happened to a man. I 
pick up a rare disease 
called conscience. 

I've realized that I’ve 
been behaving like an 
animal." 

"Now you want to 
purge yourself?” 

"No, it isn't that 

simple,” Foyle said 
grimly. The man who 
gives his own 

decisions priority over 
society is a criminal. 
There are chain 

reactions. Purging 
yourself with punish¬ 
ment isn't enough. 
Everything's got to be 
set right. I wish to God 
everything could be 
cured just by sending 
me back to Gouffre 
Martel.. 

"Back?" Sheffield 
cut in keenly. 


"Shall I be speci¬ 
fic?" 

"Not yet. Go on. 
You sound as though 
you've got ethical 
growing pains.” 

"That's it exactly. 


More than a year 


Bunny, Sheffield's 
assistant, jaunted into 
the private office. 


Who?" 

"Don't you know 
him, Chief?” Bunny 
stammered. "That's 
Fourmyle of Ceres. 
Gully Foyle." 


"Chief!" he shouted in 
excitement. "Some¬ 
thing brand new's 
turned up. Two kids— 
Ooop. Sorry. Didn't 
realize you had—" 
Bunny broke off and 
stared. "Fourmyle!" he 
exclaimed. 

ms 


too doesn't make any 
difference." 

"What?” 

Foyle turned on 
Sheffield. "A New 
Year's bomb has just 
f walked into your 
office, and it’s saying: 
’Put me together again 
and send me home. 
Put together the city I 
flattened and the 
people I hurt!' That’s 
why I want to hireyou. 
don't knew how 
I most criminals feel, 
| but—" 

"My dear sir, do be 


sensible. You come 
here, accusing your¬ 
self of robbery, rape, 
murder, genocide, 
treason, and God 
knows what else 
D’you expect me to 
take you seriously?" 





























Sheffield turned on 
Bunny. Then he spat 
into his palm. It had 
been decided not to 
depend on druss 
since druss misht not 
be available. Shef¬ 
field's salivary glands 
had been prepared to 






and pinched the skin 
together. 

A strange cry was 
torn from Foyle’s lips. 
Before Bunny could 
make a move, 
Sheffield swung Foyle 
up to his shoulders 
and jaunted. 


He arrived in the 
middle of Old St 
Pat's. It was a daring 
but calculated move. 
This was the last place 
he would be ex¬ 
pected to go. This was 
the first place where 
he might expect to 



The vacant tents 
ballooning up in the 
nave had already been 
looted. Sheffield 
threw Foyle down on 
the floor. Only then 
did he take a gun from 
his pocket. 

Foyle's eyelids 
fluttered; his eyes 
opened. 


























"You're drugged," 
Sheffield said rapidly. 
"Don’t try to jaunte. 
Don’t move. I'm 
warning you, I'm 
prepared.” 

Dazedly, Foyle tried 
to rise. Sheffield 
instantly fired and 
seared his shoulder. 
Foyle was numbed 
and bewildered. 
There was a roaring in 
his ears and a poison 
coursing through his 
blood. 



"To the O.S.?” 

"To the ... what?" 

The Outer Satel¬ 
lites? Shall I spell it for 
you?” 

’’No,’’ Foyle mut¬ 
tered. "The patriot, 
Sheffield, an O.S. 
agent. I'm a fool." 

'You’re the most 
valuable fool in the 
world, Foyle. We want 
you even more than 
the PyrE. That's an 
unknown to us, but we 
know what you are." 


"What are you talking about?" 

'You don't know, do you? You haven't an 
inkling?” 

"Of what?" 

"Listen to me," Sheffield said in a pounding 
voice. "I'm taking you back two years to 
'Nomad'." 


"Understand? Back to the death of the 
'Nomad' when one of our men found you 
aboard the wreck. The last man alive." 

"So an O.S. ship did blast 'Nomad'?" 

Yes. You don't remember?" 

"I don't remember anything about that. I 
never could." 




“I'm telling you why. The raider got a clever 
idea. They'd turn you into a decoy. You were 
half dead, but they took you aboard and 
patched you up. They put you into a spacesuit 
and cast you adrift with your micro-wave 
broadcasting distress signals on every wave 
band. They'd lurk nearby and pick off the IP 
ships that came to rescue you. 

'You still don't understand," Sheffield 
pounded. "They were nowhere near 'Nomad' 
when they set you adrift. They were six hundred 
thousand miles from 'Nomad'." 

"Six hundred thous—?" 

" 'Nomad' was too far out of the shipping 
lanes. They wanted you to drift where ships 
would pass." 



Foyle began to laugh. "I'm getting up," he 
said recklessly. "Shoot again, but I’m getting 
up." He clutched his shoulder. "So Vorga’ 
shouldn't have picked me up anyway," Foyle 
laughed. "I was a decoy. I was a shill, a lure, 
death bait... Isn’t that the final irony? 'Nomad' 
didn't have any right to be rescued in the first 
place." 




















































"They took you six hundred thousand miles 
sunward and set you adrift. They put you 
through the air lock and backed off, watching 
you drift, your suit lights were blinking and you 
were moaning for help on the micro-wave. 
Then you disappeared." 



"Disappeared?" 


’You were gone. No more lights, no more 
boradcast. They came back to check, you were 
gone without a trace.” 

"The next thing we learned you were back 
aboard 'Nomad'.” 


"Impossible." 


"Man, you space-jaunted!” Sheffield said 


savagely. 'You were patched and delirious, but 
you space-jaunted, you space-jaunted six 
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hundred thousand miles through the void back 
to the wreck of the 'Nomad.' you did 


something that’s never been done before. I’m 
taking you out to the Satellites with me and we’ll 
get that secret out of you." 



He took Foyle's throat. "But first I want the 
PyrE. you’ll produce it, Foyle. Don’t think you 
won't. I’ll do anything to get it. Don’t think I 
won’t. If you’re looking for a purge, man, 
you’ve found it!" 



Bunny jaunted into 
the main entrance of 
Central Intelligence’s 
New york Office like a 
frightened rabbit. He 
shot through the 
labyrinth, and into the 
inner offices, acquir¬ 
ing a train of excited 
pursuers. 

Yeovil!" Bunny 
shouted. "Sheffield 
has Gully Foyle!” 

"Who’s that?” asked 
Robin Wednesbury. 

"Sheffield’s assis¬ 
tant^ 




’What... Bunny?" 

"Sheffield jaunted with Foyle ... Knocked 
him stiff and disappeared. I went looking. Must 
have made fifty jauntes in twenty minutes_" 

"Amateur!” y’ang-yeovil exclaimed in 
exasperation. "Why didn’t you leave that to the 
pros?" 

"Found ’em.” 

"you found them? Where?” 

"Old St. Pat’s. Sheffield's after the—” 

y'ang-yeovil turned as Robin started to jaunte 
out of the room. "Robin! Stop! Stop!" 

Then their ears were bruised by the bellow of 
an explosion. 





























Chapter Eight 


Like widening rings in a pond, the will and 
the idea spread, searching out, touching and 
tripping the delicate subatomic trigger of PyrE. 
The thought found particles,dust, smoke, vapoc 
motes, molecules. The will and the idea 
transformed them all. 

In Sicily, where Dott. Franco Torre had 
worked for an exhausting month attempting to 
unlock the secret of one slug of PyrE, the 
residues and the precipitates had been 
dumped down a drain which led to the sea. For 


many months the Mediterranean currents had 
drifted these residues across the sea bottom. In 
an instant a hump-backed mound of water 
towering fifty feet high traced the courses, 
northeast to Sardinia and southwest to Tripoli. 
The surface of the Mediterranean was raised 
into the twisted casting of a giant earthworm 
that wound around the islands of Pantelleria, 
Lampedusa, Linosa, and Malta. 


Some of the residues had been burned off; 
had gone up the chimney with smoke and 
vapor to drift for hundreds of miles before 
settling. These minute particles showed where 
they had finally settled with blinding pin-point 
explosions of incredible minuteness and 
intensity. 



In Texas, where Prof. John Mantley had had 
the same baffling experience with PyrE, most of 
the residues had gone down the shaft of an 
exhausted oil well which was also used to 
accommodate radioactive wastes. A deep 



and spread it slowly over an area of some ten 
square miles. Ten square miles of Texas flats 
shook themselves into corduroy. A vast 
untapped deposit of natural gas at last found a 
vent and came shrieking up to the surface 
where sparks from flying stones ignited it into a 
roaring torch, two hundred feet high. 


A milligram of PyrE deposited on a disk of 



filter paper long since discarded, forgotten, 
rounded up in a waste paper drive and at last 
pulped into a mold for type metal, destroyed 
the entire late night edition of the "Glasgow 
Observer." A decimilligram of PyrE, still 
adhering to a former evaporation crystal now in 
use as an ash tray, kindled a fire that scorched 
the office of a Dr. Baker, dealer in freaks. 



















Across the planet were isolated explosions, 
traceries of fire, and narrow channels exploded 
in the earth. 

I n Old St. Pat's nearly a tenth of a sram of PyrE 
was exposed in Fourmyle’s laboratory. The rest 
was sealed in its Inert Lead Isotope safe, 
protected from accidental and intentional 
psychokinetic isnition. The blinding blast of 
energy generated from that tenth of a gram 
blew out the walls and split the floors as though 
an internal earthquake had convulsed the 
building. Down came towers, spires, pillars, 
buttresses, and roof in a thundering avalanche 
to hesitate above theyawning crater of the floor 
in a tangled, precarious equilibrium. A breath of 
wind, a distant vibration, and the collapse 
would continue until the crater was filled with 
rubble. 



The star-like heat of the explosion ignited a 
hundred fires and melted the ancient thick 
copper of the collapsed roof. If a milligram 
more of PyrE had been exposed to detonation, 
the heat would have been intense enough to 
vaporize the metal immediately. Instead, it 
glowed white and began to flow. It streamed 
off the wreckage of the crumbled roof and 
began searching its way downward. 

Dagenham and y'ang-yeovil arrived almost 
simultaneously. A moment later Robin 
Wednesbury appeared and then Jisbella 
McQueen. Intelligence operatives and six 
Dagenham couriers arrived along with 
Presteign's Jaunte Watch and the police. They 
formed a cordon around the blazing block, but 
there were very few spectators. After the shock 
of the New year's Eve raid, that single explosion 
had frightened half New York into another wild 
jaunte for safety. 

The uproar of the fire was frightful, and the 
massive grind of tons of wreckage in uneasy 
balance was ominous. Everyone was forced to 
shout and yet was fearful of the vibrations, 
y'ang-yecvil bawled the news about Foyle and 
Sheffield into Dagenham's ear. 






"We'll have to go in,” he shouted. 

"Protection," y'ang-yeovil shouted. 

He disappeared and reappeared with a pair 
of fire suits. At the sight of these, Robin and 
Jisbella began shouting hysterical objections. 
The two men ignored them, wriggled into the 
Inert Isomer armor and inched into the inferno. 

through every interstice 
crawled tongues of 
molten copper 
slowly wor1<ing down¬ 
ward, igniting wood, 
crumbling stone, 
shattering glass. Where 
the copper flowed it 
merely glowed, but 
where it poured it 
spattered dazzling 
droplets of white hot 
metal. 

Beneath the log jam 
yawned a black crater 
where the floor of the 
cathedral had been. 
The explosion had 
split the flagstone, revealing cellars and vaults 
deep below the building. These were filled 
with stones, beams, pipes, wire and the 
remnants of the Four Mile circus tents; all fitfully 
lit small fires. Then the first of the copper 
dripped down into the crater and illuminated it 
with a molten splash. 

Dagenham pounded y’ang-yeovil's 
shoulder. Halfway down the crater in the 


Within Old St. Pat, 




midst of the tangle, lay the body of Regis 
Sheffield, drawn and quartered by the 
explosion, y'ang-yeovil pounded Dagenham's 
shoulder Almost at the bottom of the crater lay 
Gully Foyle, and as the blazing spatter of molten 
copper illuminated him, they saw him move. 
The two men at once turned and crawled out of 
the cathedral for a conference about how to 


rescue Foyle. 



"He's alive." 

“How’s it pos¬ 
sible?” 

“I can guess. Did 
you see' the shreds of 
tent wadded near 
him? It must have 
been a freak explosion 
up at the other end of 
the cathedral and the 
tents in between 
cushioned Foyle. Then 
he dropped through 
the floor before 
anything else could hit 
him." 














"If it's in the HI safe, yes. That stuff is inert to 
anything. How are we going to get him out?” 

"Ws can't work from above. A false step and 
the whole mess will collapse." 

"If we don't get him out in ten minutes, he’ll 
be at the bottom of a pool of molten copper" 

"What can we do?" 

"I've got a long shot. The cellars of the old 
RCA buildings across the street are as deep as 
St. Pat's. We'll go down and try to hole through. 
Maybe we can pull Foyle out from the bottom.” 







A squad broke into 
the ancient RCA build¬ 
ings, abandoned for 
two generations. They 
went down into the 
cellar arcades, crum¬ 
bling museums of the 
retail stores of centu¬ 
ries past. They located 
the ancient elevator 
shafts and dropped 
through them into the 
subcellars filled with 
electric installations, 
heat plants and refrig¬ 
eration systems. 


Through a jagged 
rent in stone and 
earth they could peer 
into the bottom of 
the inferno. 


Fifty feet inside was Foyle, trapped in a 
labyrinth of twisted beams, pipe, metal, and 
wire. He was illuminated by a roaring glow from 
above him and fitful flames around him. His 
clothes were on fire and the tattooing was livid 
on his face. He moved feebly like a bewildered 
animal in a maze. 

"The Burning Man!" Vang-Yeovil exclaimed. 

"What?" 

"The Burning Man I saw on the Spanish Stairs. 
Never mind that now What can we do?” 

"Go in, of course." 

A brilliant white gob of copper suddenly 
oozed down close to Foyle and splashed ten 
feet below him. It was followed by a second, a 
third, a slow steady stream. A pool started to 
form. 


They went down 
into the sump cellars, 
waist deep in water 
from the streams of 
prehistoric Manhattan 
Island, streams that still 
flowed beneath the 
streets that covered 
them. 


As they waded 
through the sump cel¬ 
lars, bearing east- 
northeast to bring up 
opposite the St. Pat’s 
vaults, they suddenly 
discovered that the 
pitch dark was illumi¬ 
nated by a fiery flicker¬ 
ing up ahead. Dagen¬ 
ham shouted and 
flung himself forv\rard. 

The explosion that 
had opened the sub¬ 
cellars of St. Pat's had 
split the septum be¬ 
tween its vaults and 
those of the RCA 
buildings. 


























Dagenham and Vang-Yeovil sealed the face 
plates of their armor and crawled through the 
break in the septum. After three minutes of 
agonized struggling they realized that they 
could not get through the labyrinth to Foyle. It 
was locked to the outside but not from the 
inside. Dagenham and Vang-Yeovil backed up 
to confer. 


"We can't get to 
him,” Dagenham 
shouted, "but he can 
get out.” 

"How? He can't 
jaunte, obviously, or 
he wou Idn't be there." 

"No, he can climb. 
He goes left, then up, 
makes a turn along that 
beam, slides under it 
and pushes through 
that tangle of wire.” 






'We'll have to tell 
him what to do." 

The men began 
shouting: "Foyle! 
Fcryle! Foyle!" 

The Burning Man in 
the maze continued to 
move feebly. 

"Foyle! Turn left. Can 
you hear me? Turn left 
and climb up. You can 
get out if you'll listen 
to me. Foyle!" 


'The wire can’t be 
pushed in, which is 
why we can’t get to 
him, but it can push 
out, which is how he 
can get out. It’s a one¬ 
way door." 

The pool of molten 
copper crept up 
toward Foyle. 

"If he doesn't get 
out soon he'll be 
roasted alive." 


"He's not listening. 
Foyle! Can you hear 
us?" 

"Send for Jiz. 
Maybe he'll listen to 
her." 

"No, Robin. She’ll 
telesend. He'll have to 
listen." 

"But will she do it? 
Save him, of all peo¬ 
ple?" 

"She'll have to. I’ll 
get her." Vang-Yeovil 
started to crawl out. 
Dagenham stopped 
him. 



He was trying to 
escape. Like a trapped 
firefly or some seabird 
caught in the blazing 
brazier of a naked 
beacon fire, he was 
beating about in a 
frenzy ... a burning 
creature, dashing him¬ 
self against the 
unknown. 























Sound came as 
sisht to him, as light in 
strange patterns. He 
saw the sound of his 
shouted name in vivid 
rhythms: 


Color was pain to 
him ... heat, cold, 
pressure; sensations of 
intolerable heights 
and plunging depths, 
of tremendous accel¬ 
erations and crushing 
compressions. Red 
receded from him. 
Green light attacked. 


Motion came as 
sound to him. He 
heard the writhing of 
the flames, he heard 
the swirls of smoke, he 
heard the flickering, 
jeering shadows. 

Even the flames 
smoldering on his 
own clothes roared 
gibberish in his ears. 


Touch was taste to 
him ... the feel of 
wood was acrid and 
chalky in his mouth, 
metal was salt, stone 
tasted sour-sweet to 
the touch of his 
fingers, and the feel of 
glass cloyed his palate 
like over-rich pastry. 

Smell was touch... 
Hot stone smelled like 
velvet caressing his 
cheek. Smoke and ash 
were harsh tweeds 
rasping his skin, almost 
the feel of wet canvas. 
The ionization of the 
PyrE explosion filled 
the air with ozone that 
smelled like water 
trickling through his 
fingers. 








































He was not blind, not deaf, not senseless. 
Sensation came to him, but filtered throush a 
nervous system, twisted and short-circuited by 
the shock of the PyRE concussion. He was suf- 
ferins from synaesthesia, that condition in 
which perception receives messages from the 
objective world and relays them to the brain, 
but the sensory perceptions are confused with 
each other. Sound registered as sight, motion 
registered as sound, colors became pain sensa¬ 
tions, touch became taste, and smell became 
touch. He was trapped in the kaleidoscope of 
his senses. 


Again desperate, Foyle space-jaunted. 

He went hurtling along the geodesical space 
lines of the curving universe at the speed of 
thought, far exceeding that of light, driven by a 
human mind no longer inhibited by concepts 
of the impossible. 

Again he achieved what scores of other ex¬ 
perimenters had failed to do, because his blind 
panic faced him to abandon the spatiotem- 
poral inhibitions that had defeated previous at¬ 
tempts. He did not jaunte to Elsewhere, but to 
Elsewhen. The fourth dimensional awareness, 
the complete picture of the arrow of time and 
his position on it was in Foyle close to the sur¬ 
face. He jaunted along the space-time geo¬ 
desics translating “i," the square root of minus 
one, from an imaginary number into reality by a 
magnificent act of imagination. 

He was aboard "Nomad," drifting in the 
empty frost of space. 

The cold was the taste of lemons and the 
vacuum was a rake of talons on his skin. 

"GLOMMHA FREDNIS!" motion roared. 

It was a figure with its back to him vanishing 
down the corrida with a copper cauldron of 
previsions over its shoulder It was Gully Foyle. 

"MEEHAT JESSROT," the sight of his motion 
bellowed. 

'Oooooooh? Soooooo?" the whirling raffle 
of debris in his wake murmured. 

The lemon taste in his mouth became 
unbearable. He jaunted. 


He reappeared beneath Old St. Pat’s less 
than a second after he had disappeared from 
there. He was drawn, as the seabird is drawn, 
again and again to the flames from which it is 
struggling to escape. 

He jaunted. 

He was in the depths of Gouffre Martel. The 
velvet darkness was bliss. 

‘Ah!" he cried in relief. 

’AH!" came the echo of his voice, and the 
sound was translated into a stunning pattern of 
light. 















The Bumins Man winced. "Stop!" he called, 
blinded by the noise. Again came the dazzling 
pattern of the echo. 

A distant clatter of steps came to his eyes in 
soft patterns. A beam of light attacked. 

It was the search party from the Gouffre 
Martel hospital, tracking Foyle and Jisbella 
McQueen by geophone. The Burning Man 
disappeared, but not before he had unwittingly 
decoyed the searchers from the trail of the 
vanished fugitives. 

He was back under Old St. Pat's, reappearing 
only an instant after his last disappearance. He 
could drive himself up, up, up the geodesic 
lines into the past a future, but inevitably he 
must fall back into his own now, like a thrown 
ball hurled up the sloping walls of a pit, to hang 
poised for a moment, and then roll back into 
the depths. 


Again he jaunted. 

He was on Jervis beach on the Australian 
coast. 

The motion of the surf was bawling: 
"LOGGERMIST CROTEHAVEN!" 

The churning of the surf blinded him with the 
lights of batteries of footlights: 


Gully Foyle and Robin Wednesbury stood 
before him. The body of a man lay on the sand 
which felt like vinegar in the Burning Man's 
mouth. The wind brushing his face tasted like 
brown paper 

Foyle opened his mouth and exclaimed. The 
sound came out in burning star-bubbles. 

He took a step. "GRASH?" the motion blared. 

Foyle jaunted. 


He v«s in the office of Dr Sergei Orel in 
Shanghai. 

Foyle was again before him, speaking in light 
patterns, saying, "Who are you?" 


He flickered back to the agony of Old St Pat's 
and jaunted again. 

He was on the brawling Spanish Stairs, facing 
Vang-yeovil and his men. 

The Burning Man jaunted. 






















It was cold again, with the taste of lemons, 
and vacuum raked his skin with unspeakable 
talons. He was peering through the porthole of 
a silvery yawl. Through the porthole he could 
see the jangling racket of blood pumps and 
oxygen pumps and hear the uproar of the 
motion Gully Foyle made toward him. The 
clawing of the vacuum caught his throat in an 
agonizing grip. Once more, like a burning spear; 
he hurled himself into the unknown. 


He was in the Skoptsy Catacomb on Mars. 
Lindsey Joyce was in front of him. 

"NO! NO!” her motion screamed. "DON’T 
HURT ME. PLEASE..." 


The Burning Man opened his tiger mouth and 
laughed. "She hurts," he said. The sound of his 
voice burned his eyes. 

"Who are you?” Foyle whispered. 

The Burning Man winced. "Too bright," he 
said. 


Foyle took a step forward. "BLAAMAWW!" 
the motion roared. 

The Burning Man clapped his hands over his 
ears in agony "Don't move so loud,” he cried. 

The writhing Skoptsy’s motion was still 
screaming, "DON’T HURT ME. DON’T HURT 
ME.” She was mute to normal men, but to 
his freak-crossed senses her meaning was clear 


"Listen to her. She doesn’t want to be hurt. 
Listen to her" 

"IT WAS OLIVIA PRESTEIGN GAVE THE 
ORDER. NOT ME. DONT HURT ME." 

"She's telling who gave the order Can’t you 
hear? Listen with your eyes. She says Olivia.’’ 

’What?" 

The checkerboard glitter of Foyle’s question 
was too much for him. 

"She says Olivia Presteign. Olivia Presteign." 

He jaunted. 

He fell back into the pit under Old St Pat’s, 
and suddenly his confusion and despair told 
him he was dead. This was the finish of Gully 
Foyle. What he had seen was the past passing 
before his crumbling senses in the final moment 
of death. He was dead. He knew he was dead. 




























He beat asain into 
the unknown. 

The Burnins Man 
jaunted. 

He was in a scintil¬ 
lates mist, a snow¬ 
flake cluster of stars, a 
shower of liquid dia¬ 
monds. 


There was the touch 
of butterfly winss on 
his skin. 


There was the taste 
of a strand of cool 
pearls in his mouth. 


His crossed kalei¬ 
doscopic senses 
could not tell him 
where he was, but he 
knew he wanted to 
remain in this nowhere 
forever. 



















"Hello, Gully.” 

"Who's that?” 

"This is Robin.” 

"Robin?” 

"Robin Wednesbury that was.” 

"That was?” 

"Robin Yeovil that is?" 

"I don’t understand. Am I dead?" 

"No, Gully." 

"Where am I?" 

"A long, long way from Old St. Pat’s. I can’t 
take the time to explain, Gully. You’ve only 
got a few moments here.” 

"Why?" 

"You haven’t learned how to jaunte 
through space-time yet. You’ve got to go 
back and learn.” 

"I must know. Sheffield said I space-jaunted 
six hundred thousand miles to 'Nomad'." 

“That was an accident then, Gully, and 
you’ll do it again ... after you teach yourself 
... But you’re not doing it now. You don’t 
know how to hold on yet... You’ll tumble 
back into Old St. Pat’s in a moment." 

"Robin, I’ve just remembered. I have bad 
news for you." 

"I know, Gully.” 

"Your mother and sisters are dead." 

"I’ve known for a long time, Gully." 

"How long?” 

“For thirty years.” 

'That’s impossible.” 

"No it isn’t. This is a long, long way from 
Old St. Pat’s. I’ve been waiting to tell you 
how to save yourself from the fire, Gully. Will 
you listen?” 

"I’ll listen." 

"Your senses are all confused. It’ll pass 
soon, but I won’t give the directions in left 
and right or up and down. I’ll tell you what 
you can understand now." 

"Why are you helping me after what I’ve 
done to you?” 

"That’s all forgiven and forgotten, Gully. 
Now listen to me. When you get back to Old 
St. Pat’s, turn around until you’re facing the 
loudest shadows. Got that?” 

'Yes." 

"Go toward the noise until you feel a 
deep prickling on your skin. Then stop.” 

"Then stop.” 

"Make a half turn into compression and a 
feeling of falling. Follow that. You’ll pass 
through a solid sheet of light and come to 
the taste of quinine. That’s really a mass of 
wire. Push straight through the quinine until 
you see something that sounds like trip 
hammers. You’ll be safe.” 

"How do you know all this, Robin?" 

“I’ve been briefed by an expert, Gully.” 
There was the sensation of laughter. "You’ll be 
falling back into the past any moment now. 
Peter and Saul are here. They say au revoir 
and good luck. Jiz Dagenham too. Good 
luck, Gully dear.” 

"The past? This is the future?" 

"Yes, Gully.” 

"Am I here? Is Olivia—?" 

Then he was tumbling down, down, down 
the space-time lines back into the dreadful pit 
of now. 






Chapter Nine 


His senses uncrossed in the star chamber of 
Castle Presteisn. Sisht became sisht and sound 
became sound and he heard the android 
secretary tapping the bead-recorder. Taste 
became taste as he sipped the cognac that the 
robot bartender handed him. 

He knew he was faced with the decision of 
his life. He ignored his enemies and examined 
the classic Irish grin on the robot's face. 

"Nice day," Foyle remarked. 

'Always a lovely day somewhere, sir,” the 
robot beamed. 

'Awful day" Foyle said. 

"Always a lovely day somewhere, sir.” 

“Day" Fcryle said. 

'Always a lovely day somewhere, sir" 

Foyle turned to the others. "That's me," he 
said, motioning to the robot. "That's all of us. 
We prattle about free will, but we're nothing 
but response ... mechanical reaction in 
prescribed grooves. So here I am, waiting to 
respond. Press the buttons and I’ll jump." He 
aped the canned voice of the robot. "My 
pleasure to serve, sir.” Suddenly his tone lashed 
them. "What do you want?" 

They stirred with uneasy purpose. Foyle was 
burned, beaten, chastened ... and yet he was 
taking control. 

"Well stipulate the threats," Foyle said. "I'm to 
be hung, drawn, and quartered if I don't... 
What? What do you want?” 

"I want my property” Presteign replied. 

"Eighteen and some odd pounds of PyrE. 
yes. What do you offer?" 

"I make no offe( sir I demand what is mine." 

"Vang-Yeovil and Dagenham began to 
speak. Foyle silenced them. A button at a time, 
gentlemen. Presteign is trying to make me jump 
at present.” He turned to Presteign. "Press 
harder, blood and money, or find another 
button. Who are you to make demands at this 
moment?" 

Presteign tightened his lips. "The law..." he 
began. 

"Threats?” Foyle laughed. "Don't be 
imbecilic. Speak to me the way you did New 
Year's Eve, Presteign ... without mercy, without 
forgiveness, without hypocrisy" 

Presteign took a breath, and ceased to smile. 
"I offer you power," he said. 'Adoption as my 
heir, partnership in Presteign Enterprises, the 
chieftainship of clan and sept." 

"With PyrE?" 

'Yes." 

'Your proposal is noted and declined. Will 
you offer your daughter?" 

"Olivia?" Presteign choked. 

'Yes, Olivia. Where is she?” 

"Filth!" Presteign cried. 'You dare to.. 

"Will you offer your daughter for the PyrE?" 

’Yes,” Presteign answered, barely audible. 

Foyle turned to Dagenham. "Press your 
button," he said. 

"If the discussion's to be conducted on this 
level...” Dagenham snapped. 

"It is. Without mercy, without forgiveness, 
without hypocrisy. What do you offer?" 





















conscience? Press the button and watch the 
robot jump. I'm not a robot. I'm a thinking 
animal and I'm trying to see my way clear 
throush this morass. Am I to turn PyrE over to the 
world? Am I to teach the world how to space- 
jaunte and let us spread our freak show from 
galaxy to galaxy through all the universe? What’s 
the answer?" 

The bartender robot hurled its mixing glass 
across the room. In the amazed silence that 
followed, Dagenham grunted: "Damn! My 
radiation's disrupted your dolls again, Pres- 
teign.” 

'The answer is yes,” the robot said, quite 
distinctly. 

"What?" Foyle asked, taken aback. 


"Glory." 

"Ah?" 

We can't offer money or power. We can 
offer honor. Gully Foyle, the man who saved the 
Inner Planets from annihilation. We'll wipe out 
your criminal record, guarantee a niche in the 
hall of fame." 

"No," Jisbella McQueen cut in sharply. 
"Don't accept. If you want to be a savior, 
destroy the secret. Don't give PyrE to anyone." 

"What is PyrE?" 

"Quiet!” Dagenham snapped. 

"It's a thermonuclear explosive that's 
detonated by thought alone ... by psycho¬ 
kinesis," Jisbella said. 

"What thought?" 

"The desire of anyone to detonate it, 
directed at it. That brings it to critical mass if it's 
not insulated by Inert Lead Isotope." 

"I told you to be quiet," Dagenham growled. 

"If we're all to have a chance at him, I want 
mine." 

"This is bigger than idealism." 

"Nothing's bigger than idealism." 

"Foyle's secret is," Y’ang-Yeavil murmured. "I 
know how relatively unimportant PyrE is just 
now." He smiled at Foyle. "Sheffield's law 
assistant overheard your discussion in Old St. 
Pat's. We know about the space-jaunting." 

There was a sudden hush. 

"Space-jaunting," Dagenham exclaimed. 
"Impossible. You don’t mean it." 

"I do mean it. Foyle's demonstrated that 
space-jaunting is not impossible. He jaunted six 
hundred thousand miles from an O.S. raider to 
the wreck of the 'Nomad.' I should like to 
discuss the matter first." 

"Everyone's been telling what they want,” 
Robin Wednesbury said slowly. "What do you 
want, Gully Foyle?" 

“I want to be punished," Foyle answered. 

"What?” 

"I want to be purged," he said in a 
suffocated voice. The stigmata began to appear 
on his bandaged face. "I want to pay for what 
I've done and settle the account. I want to go 
back to Gouffre Martel. I want a lobo, if I 
deserve it... and I know I do. I want—” 

"You want escape," Dagenham interrupted. 
"There's no escape." 

"I want release!" 


"Out of the question," Y’ang-Yeovil said. 
"There's too much of value locked up in your 
head to be lost by lobotomy." 

'We're beyond easy childish things like 
crime and punishment," Dagenham added. 

"No," Robin objected. "There must always 
be sin and forgiveness. We're never beyond 
that." 

"Profit and loss, sin and forgiveness, idealism 
and realism," Foyle smiled. "You're all so sure. 
Let's see how sure you really are. You’ll give us 
Olivia, Presteign? To me, yes? Will you give her 
up to the law? She’s a killer." 

Presteign tried to rise, and then fell back in his 
chair. 

"There must be forgiveness, Robin? Will you 
forgive Olivia Presteign? She murdered your 
mother and sisters." 

Robin turned ashen. Y'ang-Yeovil tried to 
protest. 

"The Outer Satellites don’t have PyrE, Yeovil. 
Sheffield revealed that. Would you use it on 
them anyway?" 

Foyle looked at Jisbella. Will your idealism 
take you back to Gouffre Martel to serve out 
your sentence?” "Dagenham, will you give her 
up?" 

He listened to the outcries and watched the 
confusion, bitter and constrained. 

"Life is so simple," he said. "This decision is 
so simple, isn't it? Am I to respect Presteign's 
property rights? The welfare of the planets? 
Jisbella's ideals? Dagenham's realism? Robin's 
















'The answer to your question is yes.” 

"Thank you/' Foyle said. 

"My pleasure, sir,” the robot responded. "A 
man is a member of society first, and an 
individual second. You must go along with 
society, whether it chooses destruction or not.” 

"Completely haywire," Dagenham said 
impatiently. "Switch it off, Presteign." 

"Wait,” Foyle commanded. He looked at the 
beaming grin in the steel robot face. "But 
society can be so stupid. So confused, you've 
witnessed this conference." 

'Yes, sir, but you must teach, not dictate. You 
must teach society." 

"To space-jaunte?Why? Why reach out to the 
stars and galaxies? What for?” 




He jaunted; they followed. The square block 
was still cordoned and by now an enormous 
crowd had gathered. So many of the rash and 
curious were jaunting into the smoking ruins that 
the police had set up a protective induction 
field to keep them out. Even so, urchins, curio 
seekers and irresponsibles attempted to jaunte 
into the wreckage, only to be burned by the 
induction field and depart, squawking. 

At a signal from VangYeovil, the field was 
turned off. Foylewent through the hot rubble to 
the east wall of the cathedral which stood to a 
height of fifteen feet. 


"Because you're alive, sir. You might as well 
ask; Why is life? Don't ask about it. Live it.” 

"Quite mad,” Dagenham muttered. 

"But fascinating,” Yang-Yeovil murmured. 

"There's got to be more to life than just 
living," Foyle said to the robot. 

"Then find it for yourself, sir. Don’t ask the 
world to stop moving because you have 
doubts." 

"Why can’t we all move forward together?" 

"Because you're all different." 

"Who leads?” 

"The people who must ... compelled 
people.” 

"Freaks." 


'You’re all freaks, sir, but you always have 
been freaks. Life is a freak. That’s its hope and 
glory.” 

"Thank you very much." 

"My pleasure, sir.” 

'You’ve saved the day.” 

"Always a lovely day somewhere, sir," the 
robot beamed. Then it fizzed, jangled, and 
collapsed. 

Foyle turned on the others. "That thing’s 
right,” he said, "and you’re wrong. Who are we, 
any of us, to make a decision for the world? Let 
the world make its own decisions. Who are we 
to keep secrets from the world? Let the world 
know and decide for itself. Come to Old St. 
Pat’s.” 















He felt the smokins 
stones, pressed, and 
levered. There came a 
Srindins srumble and 
a three-by-five-foot 
section jarred open 
and then stuck. Foyle 
Sripped it and pulled. 
The section shook; 
then the roasted 
hinges collapsed and 
the stone panel 
crumbled. 

Within a two- 
hundred-year-old se¬ 
cret hold sat a small 
black box of Inert Lead 
Isotope. Foyle 
snatched the heavy 
safe before any could 
seize it. He jaunted a 
hundred yards to the 
remnants of the 
cathedral steps facing 
Fifth Avenue. There he 
opened the safe in full 
view of the gaping 
crowds. A shout of 
consternation went up 
from the Intelligence 
crews who knew the 
truth of its contents. 

"Foyle!” Dagenham 
cried. 

"For God's sake, 
Foyle!" Vang-Yewil 
shouted. 

Foyle withdrew a 
slug of PyrE, the color 
of iodine crystals, one 
pound of transplu- 
tonian isotopes in 
solid solution. 

"PyrE!" he roared to 
the mob. ‘Take it! 
Keep it! It's your 
future." He hurled the 
slug into the crowd 
and roared: "SanFran. 
Russian Hill stage." 

He jaunted St. 
Louis-Derrver to San 
Francisco, arriving at 
the Russian Hill stage 
where it was four in 
the afternoon and the 
streets were bustling 
with late-shopper 
jaunters. 

"PyrE!" Foyle bel¬ 
lowed. His tiger face 
glowed red. He was 
an appalling sight. "It's 
danger! It's death! 
Make them tell you 
what it is. Nome!" he 
called to his pursuit as 
it arrived, and jaunted. 















It was lunch hour in Nome, and the lumber¬ 
jacks jaunting down from the sawmills for their 
beer were startled by the tiger-faced man who 
hurled a one-pound slug into their midst and 
shouted in the gutter tongue: "PyrE! You listen a 
me, you. PyrE is filthy death. Grab no guesses, 
you. Make 'em tell you about PyrE!" 


To Dagenham, Y’ang-Yeovil and others jaunt¬ 
ing in after him, he shouted, 'Tokyo. Imperial 
stage!" He disappeared. 

It was nine o'clock of a crisp, winey morning 
in Tokyo, and the morning rush hour crowd 
milling around the Imperial stage in the harbor 
was paralyzed by a tiger-faced man who 
appeared and hurled a slug of curious metal 
and unforgettable warnings and admonitions at 
them. 

Foyle continued to Bangkok where it was 
pouring rain, and Delhi where a monsoon raged 
... always pursued in his mad-dog course. In 
Baghdad it was three in the morning and the 
night-club crowd and pub crawlers cheered 
him alcoholically. 


In Paris and in London it was midnight and 
the crooks on the Champs Elysees and in 
Piccadilly Circus were galvanized by Foyle’s 
appearance and passionate exhortation. 


Having led his pursuers three-quarters of the 
way around the world in fifty minutes, Foyle 
permitted them to overtake him in London. He 
permitted them to knock him down, take the ILI 
safe from his arms, count the remaining slugs of 
PyrE, and slam the safe shut. 


"There’s enough left for a war... annihilation 
... if you dare." He was laughing and sobbing 
in hysterical triumph. "Millions for defense, but 
not one cent for survival." 

"D'you realize what you've done, you 
damned killer?" Dagenham shouted. 

"I know what I’ve done." 


Nine pounds of PyrE scattered around the 
world! How can we get it back without telling 
them the truth? For God's sake, Yeo, keep that 
crowd back. Don't let them hear this.” 

"Impossible." 

"Then let’s jaunte." 

"No," Foyle roared. "Let them hear every¬ 
thing." 


"You’re insane, man. You've handed a 
loaded gun to children." 

"Stop treating them like children and they’ll 
stop behaving like children. Who are you to 
play monitor?” 

"What are you talking about?" 






























Foyle broke away from Dasenham's agents. 
"Explain the loaded gun to them. Bring it all out 
into the open.” Foyle laughed savagely. "I've 
ended the last star-chamber conference. No 
more secrets from new on.... No more telling 
the children what’s best for them to knew.... 
Let 'em all grew up. It's about time.” 

"He is insane.” 

'Am I? The common man's been whipped 
and led along enough by driven men like us.... 
Compulsive men ... Tiger men who can't help 
lashing the world before them. We're all tigers, 
the three of us, but who the hell are we to make 
decisions for the world? Let the world make its 
own choice between life and death. Why 
should we be saddled with the responsi¬ 
bility?” 


"We're not saddled," Y’ang-Yeovil said 
quietly. "We're driven. We're forced to seize 
the responsibility that the average man shirks.” 

"Then let him stop shirking it. Let him stop 
tossing his duty onto the shoulders of the first 
freak who comes along grabbing at it. Are we to 
be scapegoats for the world forever?" 

"Damn you!” Dagenham raged. "Don't you 
realize that you can't trust people? They don't 
know enough fa their own good." 

"Then let them learn. We're all in this together 
Let’s live together or die together." 

"D'you want to die in their ignorance? You’ve 
got to figure out hew we can get those slugs 
back without blowing everything wide open.” 

"No. I believe in them. I was one of them 
before I turned tiger. They can all turn 
uncommon if they're kicked awke like I was." 

Foyle turned away from Dagenham and 
y’ang-Yeovil and abruptly jaunted to the 
bronze head of Eros, fifty feet above the 
counter of Piccadilly Circus. 

On the street below, Robin Wednesbury, 
Jisbella McQueen and Presteign watched and 
waited. 

"What's he doing now?” 


Perched precariously on the statue, Foyle 
bawled: "Listen a me, all you! Listen, man! 
Gonna sermonize, me. Dig this, you!" 

He was anwered with a roar. 

"You pigs, you. You goof like pigs, is all. You 
got the most in you, and you use the least. You 
hear me, you? Got a million in you and spend 
pennies. Got a genius in you and think crazies. 
Got a heart in you and feel empties. All a you. 
Every you..." 





















He was jeered. He 
continued with the 
hysterical passion of 
the possessed. 

"Take a war to make 
you spend. Take a jam 
to make you think. Take 
a challense to make 
you great. Rest of the 
time you sit around 
lazy, you. All right, 
damn you! I challenge 
you, me. Die or live 
and be great. Blow 
yourselves up or come 
and find me, Gully 
Foyle, and I make you 
great. I give you the 
stars.” 

He disappeared. 


He jaunted up the 
geodesic lines of 
space-time to an Else¬ 
where and an Else- 
when. He arrived in 
chaos. He hung in a 
precarious para-now 
fa a moment and then 
tumbled into chaos. 

He jaunted again, 
and again he tumbled 
back into a chaos of 
para-space and para¬ 
time. He was lost. 

‘‘I believe,” he 
thought. “I have 
faith.” 













He jaunted for the last time and the power of 
his willinsness to believe transformed the para- 
now of his random destination into a teal... 

Now-Risel in Orion, bumins blue-white, five 
hundred and forty light years from earth, ten 
thousand times more luminous than the sun, a 
cauldron of energy circled by thirty-seven 
massive planets ... Foyle hung, freezing and 
suffocating in space, face to face with the 
incredible destiny in which he believed, but 
which was still inconceivable. He hung in space 
fa a blinding moment, as helpless, as amazed, 
and yet as inevitable as the first gilled creature 
to come out of the sea and hang gulping on a 
primeval beach in the history of life on earth. 

He space-jaunted, turning para-now into... 



Now-Vega in Lyra, an AO star twenty-six light 
years from earth, burning bluer than Rigel, 
planetless, but encircled by swarms of blazing 
comets whose gaseous tails scintillated across 
the blue-back firmament... 



Now-Canopus, yellow as the sun, gigantic, 
thunderous in the silent wastes of space. The 
creature hung, nearer the future than the past, 
ten leagues beyond the wide world's end. It 
wondered at the masses of meteors that 
girdled Canopus in a broad, flat ring like the 
rings of Saturn and of the breadth of Saturn's 
orbit... 


Now-Aldeberan in Taurus, a monstrous red 
star of a pair of stars whose sixteen planets 
wove high-velocity ellipses around their 
gyrating parents. He was hurling himself through 
space-time with growing assurance... 

Then, lastly—He was drawn to the womb of 
his birth. He returned to the "Nomad," new 
welded into the mass of the Sargasso asteroid, 
home of the Scientific People who scavenged 
the spaceways between Mars and Jupiter, 
home of J 6 seph who had tattooed Foyle's tiger 
face and mated him to the girl, M 9 ira. 














Gully Foyle is my name 
And Terra is my nation. 

Deep space is my dwellins place, 
The stars my destination. 


The sirl, M9ira, found him in his tool locker 
aboard "Nomad," curled in a tisht foetal ball. 
Althoush the asteroid had Ions since been 
repaired and made airtisht, Foyle still went 
through the motions of the perilous existence 
that had given birth to him years before. 


Then he slept and meditated, digesting and 
encompassing what he had learned. He awoke 
from reverie to trance and drifted out of the 
locker. He wandered through the empty 
passages and returned to the womb of the 
locker. He curled up again and was lost. 


"My husband has returned to us,” M9 ira said. 

'Your husband?" 

"The man who almost destroyed us." 

Joseph's face darkened with anger 

"Where is he? Shew me!" 

You will not hurt him?” 

'All debts must be paid. Shew me.” 

Jdseph followed her to the locker aboard 
"Nomad" and gazed intently at Foyle. The anger 
in his face was replaced by wonder. He 
touched Foyle and spoke to him; there was still 
no response. 



"You cannot punish him," M9ira said. "He is 
dying." 

"No," Joseph answered quietly. "He is 
dreaming. Presently he will awaken and tell us 
his thoughts." 

"Then you will punish him." 

"He has found it already in himself," Jdseph 
said. 

He settled down outside the locker The girl, 
M9ira, ran up the twisted corridors and 
returned a few moments later with a bowl of 
warm water. She bathed Foyle gently. Then she 
settled down alongside Joseph ... alongside 
the world ... prepared to await the awakening. 
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